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For many hundred years this contest raged with presently put to death i 
ine, the Welsh, while under the sway 
managing to keep a firm grasp on 
But, in the tenth century, |any English historian, that Edward, in or 


varying fort 
of one prince, 
their independence. 


Wales was divided into two principalities—North 
Soon after this division, Athel- 


and South Wales, 
stan, King of England, succeeded in forcing th 
Welsh to acknowledge his feudal supremacy, 
to pay an annu: 
Reluctan ntinuing this tribute under the suc 


ceeding Sax 


le on 


sion of W 
pay it 


soon reau 


al 5 hngeer, 
were not long 
alternat« 
pressed, but ne 


ly su 
men clung t 


until the | subjugation by Edward 1. 


At the opening of the contest which ended in 
that subjugation, Edward had for allies the Prince 
of South Wales and David, the brother of Llewel- 
lyn, prince of the northern division, David, 
however, seeing that the war was likely to result 
in the loss of what might at some future time be- 
come his own, suddenly turned against the Eng- 
lish, joined his brother, who had but recently 
purchased peace by submission which he 
yielded up the best part of his dominions, and 
North Wales was once more in arms. 
from the hills, on the night of Palm Sunday, 
the Welsh for a time drove the English before 
them. But the tide turned. Llewellyn, 
driven from fastness to fastness, fell by the hands 
of a private trooper, in a skirmish near Builth, in 
Brecknockshire. 
wellyn, for a short time kept up the unequal con- 
test, but in vain. His little army was soon scat- 
tered, and he himself, being made prisoner, was 


of 


in 


1282 


soon 


and However this may be, 
ul tribute to the English crown. | Wales expired wi 
= year afterward, the wil 
n monarchs, the Welsh, on the acces- 
iam the Conqueror, flatly refused to | child as their countryman; and when, at a sti 
Though the Norman tyrant 
1 them to temporary obedience, they 
n rising again into rebellion. Thus, had proclaimed the restoration of their 
mmitting and rebelling, always op- 
ver subdued, the stubborn Welsh- 
naciously to their independence 


Sweeping | 


David, who had succeeded Lle- | 
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the barbarous 


Welsh tradition asserts, though I 


n most 


ee hay 
never seen an acknowledgment of it as a fa 
render his complete, ordered au 
bards that fell into the 
eC executed, 


cong ut st 
hands of his soldiers to 
the independence 

And when, within 
Edward gave birth to 
the 


th 


Davi 


son at Caernaryvon Castle, natives claimed t} 
later period, this son received 


| of Wales, they *‘ joyfully ha 


the title of Prin« 
led the event, as if 
indepen 
ence, 

It is true, subsequent attempts were mad 
but none of thes 
with the exception 


| shake off the English yoke; 


} 
’ | 
| 
' 


were of any importance, 





ai = _t 


| that early in the ‘fifteenth century, under Owen 
Glendower, who, claiming to be a lineal descend- 
ant of Llewellyn, for several years wore the crown 
of Wales, holding in check, and even disgracefully 
defeating the armies sent against him by Henry 
IV. The spirit of Owen, however, at last suc- 
cumbed under the constant pressure. Compelled 
to fly to the mountains, he there wandered for 4 
| time, and finally, in the disguise of a shepherd, 
sought safety at the home of a daughter in Hert 
fordshire, where he remained concealed until his 
death, in 1415, thirteen years after his coronation 
| Since his time, the Welsh, though still retaining 
|their ancient fiery spirit of independence, have 
| been content to live quietly as subjects of Eng- 
| land. 
| South Wales is divided into six shires, or coun 
ties— Brecknock, Caermarthen, Cardigan, Gla- 
|} morgan, Pembroke and Radnor, It comprises an 


area of nearly four thousand square miles, with a 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 


population, at the present ut seven 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

Glamorg: the third cou 
first in point of population, having nearly as many 


the re 


Al, in l, and the 


inhabitants as all st of South Wales, may 
very truly be called a country of hills s 
loftiest mountain summits are overtopped by 


LO] 

ol rhe only 
tract its surface pre sents is in the neighborhoo 
Cardiff. <A 


country is uninclosed, and 1 


most of its neighbors. large 


arge proportion 


med 
pasturing cattle and sheep. In thi 


however, 


there lies a mineral 


incredible. Of all the coal-tields of 


one rises in importance above that 
Its ¢ 

are of vast extent and richness, and near them a 
-clay. Thus 


essary, this 


val-mines, Of both bituminous and 


immense deposits of iron ore and fire 


| with all the materials ne 


provide 


rHE 


yntvy in South Wales manufactures mort 


than all the United States. 


+7 
Glamorgan 


and its prosperity asa manufacturing district. Be- 
sides using up her own iron ore, Glamorgan draws 
for additional raw material for manufacture upon 
the tin and copper mines of Cornwall, on the op- 
shore of Bristol Channel. 

The principal towns of Glamorgan are Merthyr 
which 


posite 


Tydvil, noted for its iron works, some of 
are nowhere surpassed for magnitude and import- 
ance; Cardiff, the shire town, 
and increasing trade, near the mouth of the Taaf, 
here crossed by a fine bridge of five arches; and 


. Seaport of large 


Swansea, also a seaport, a city of some sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and which ranks as the first in 
population and commercial prosperity in all Wales. 


AND GENERAL 


iron | 
To this mineral wealth | 

| 
wes its rapid increase in population, | 


}dens are covered with this ** poor 





Its harbor, at the mouth of the river, is nearly in- 
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closed by two fine piers. Large floating docks have 
been constructed at this place, 

Llandaf, another town in this county, is noted 
as being the seat of one of the two bishoprics into 


which South Wales is divided. It is some three 


Carditt, It > Village, 


o! 


streets, Which terminate in a square, 


northwest of 


tly 


miles 


OnSIStInY chi two 


in 
short where 
mansions. The situa- 
ground, gently sloping on all 
the river Taaf, where the 
more precipitous, At the foot of this 


green declivity stands the cathedral, an imposing 


there are a number 


tion is on elevated 


sides, towards 


except 
descent is 
editice, partially embosomed in trees, and with a 


branch of the river murmuring round the church- 
the Taf.’ **the 
Tat,’ contracte nto Liandaf, 

the sex ishop trom a very 


Irom A. D, 


vard wall; hence name ** Llana 
the 


been 


on 


church 
Llandaff has 


iriy period 


BUCKSTONE, 


Glamorgan cannot fail to 
notice one peculiarity. It the 


antiquity whitewash 


The traveller throug 
custom 
the 
and even the 


has been 


from very remote to 


is in; 


farm-houses, outside as well 
walls of yards and 


gar- 


vaint.’’ 


barns, outhouses and the 
I man’s } 
hundred years 


in the fol- 


poem, writte! thirteer 


In a Welsh 
we find a reference to this 


wo 


lowing couplet: 


practice 


Glamorgan the ire courteous and 


kind, 


women 


ig people 


Married are honored, and white walls 
you find,”’ 
Another bard, who flourished in 1300, says of 


Glamorgan : 


“This beautiful country the bard doth delight, 
With its pleasant wines, and its houses so white.” 











her place he calis upon the sun 








vlite houses of Glamorgan. 
he vicinity of Cardiff, and 
iis part of Wales 








1 Wales, is Caermarthen. 
iral district, having many beau- 
valleys, and comparatively few 


a sister shire, 


+ 
a 
; 
[ 
: 
.f 
4 





in whose mossy cells, 
nusing, Quiet dwells. 





iin the mountain's brow, 
indscape lies below ! 





n the cliff arise, 
wering in the skies! 
m the wood, the spires 


hence ascending fires ! 


eams Apollo sheds 


—_ 


mountain-heads ! 
es of the flocks, 
i the broken rocks! 








ees unnumbered rise, 
pine, the poplar blue, 


that taper grows, 


ark hill, steep and high, 


«the wandering eye! 











ILLUSTRATED 






“of 


to ** bean joyfulness around, 


tact, 


and scattered over 
adjoining 
Druid 


irreat 


SIZe, 


raving, 


en 


ili 


CaLiCU 


al 


nes Which derive their import 

that though the ouch 
an extraordl 
power can possibly overturn 
* rocking 


ONLY 


the 


, that geologists 
’as perfectly natural 
is having no connection with the 
iy have been that their strange | 
1 them objects of vene ration | 
mitive and superstitious people. 
und second in population, of the 
It is emi- | 


The pride of Caermarthen is the 

vy, which embraces in its windings 
les some of the loveliest scenery in | 
ler than the famed Valley of the 
woodland | 
Upon the | 

ur Hill,’ of which the’poet Dyer | 
within sight of it, so charmingly 


with broad-spread boughs, 
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His sides are clothe with waving wood 
And ancient towe rown his brow 
And cast an a | wlow: 

Whose ruye | Vv creep 
And with her ar falling keops 
Yet time has + the low 
And level la row, 
Has seen this omplete 
Big with the vanity ile; 
But transient is tl ile of fate! 
A little rule, a é , 
A sunbeam in a dav. 
Is all the prou have 
Between thie « vrave 

And see th y they run 
Thro’ we j ! i shade and su 
Sometimes swift, a etimes slow 
Wave sucecedin ’ y go 
A various jourr 1, 
Like human Lift CO} 
Thus is nature ight, 
To instruct our thought 
Thus she dress: way. 
To disperse ou ‘ art 


Ever charming, eve 
When will the landscape tire the view! 
The fountain’s fall, the river's flow 
The woody valleys, wa ind low 
The windy summit, wild and high 
Roughly rushing on the sky! 
The pleasant seat, the ruin’d tower 
The naked rock, the shad wer 
The town and village, ! 
Each give each a double charm, 
As pearls upon an Bthiop’s arm 

See on the mountain's southern sice 
Where the prospect opens wide, 
Where the evening wilds the tice 
How close and small the hedges lik 
What streaks of meadows cross the « 
A step methinks may pass the strean 





So little distant dangers seem ; 
So we mistake the future's face, 


Eyed through hope’s deluding glass 
As yon summits soft and fair, 


Clad in colors of the a 


Which, to those wl irney near, 


Barren, brown and rough appear ; 


Still we tread the same coarse way 
The present’s still a cloudy day. 


Oh, may I with myself agree, 
And never covet what |! 


Content me with an humble shade, 


My passions tamed, my wishes laid 
For, while our wishy vildly roll, 
We banish quiet f { oul 

° . _ 

Now, ev'’n now, t in high, 


As on the mountain-turf L lic 
While the wantor ephyr is, 
And in the vale perfumes his wing» 
While the waters murmur deep 


; 


While the shepher i mari his shee; 
While the birds ur mnded fly 
And with music fil ve ak. 


Now, even now, tr in lige 








SRO eR sy ae s9e9 


SSE ae HS ASS 


TUTE RAR os Facet augue 


Be full, ye courts! be great who will! 
Search for peace with all your skill! 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor! 

In vain you search, she is not there! 
In vain you search the domes of care! 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 


On the meads and mountain-heads 





ENTRANCE GATE OF GLAN lI 


Along with Pleasure, close allied, 

Ever by each other's side 

And often, by the murmuring ri 

tlears the thrush, while all is st 

Within the groves of Grongar Hi 
Though Dyer makes no 


from (irongar Hill the eve 


f those ancient Roman can 
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so many remains throughout the country. Across 
the Towy is ** Golden Grove,’’ where J: remy Tay- 
lor wrote his *‘Great Exemplar,’’ and others of 
his noblest productions, Near by is * Merlin’s 


(rrove,”’ where, according to Spenser, 


Che wise Merlin whylome wont, they say, 
lo make his wonne, low underneath the ground, 





SK VILLA, CRICKHOWELL (SOUTH WAI 


In a deep delve, far from the view of day; 


That of no living wight he 
Whenso he counsell'd, with his sprites encom- 


pass'’d round 


mote be found, 


thou ever happen that same way 
that dreadful place: 


avo, thev say 


Sipaieitiies see ee 
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latter, as an Italian sky, like our own, at this hour of 
the day, is surpassingly beautiful. 
“ All its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse; 

And now they change; a paler shadow strews 

Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 

With a new color as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, ’til—’tis gone, and all is gray.” 


A New Invention—The Type-Writer, 


T last we have a mechanical result that promises 
to the slow pen-worker the same facility at- 
tained by the needle-woman through the sew- 

ing-machine. <A description of this “‘Type-writer,” as 
it is called, will show its great value to authors, edit- 
ors, lawyers, merchants, and all who use the pen, The 
machine is very simple in construction, a little less in 
size than a sewing-machine, and so light that a boy 
can easily lift and carry it. The writer sits before it, 
and strikes a number of keys, just as he would the 
keys of a piano, save that he touches but one at a time. 

There «re four rows of these keys, and eleven in each 
row. The touching of one of these keys prints a letter 
on a piece of paper which revolves around a cylinder 
at the top of the machine. Thus the speed of the writ- 
ing depends entirely upon the rapidity with which the 
writer can touch these keys. A very little practice 
enables one to write with this machine as fast, or 
faster, than ordinary writing can be done, 

Experienced operators can produce from sixty to one 
hundred words a minute. The machine is entirely 
under the control of the operator. Any width of paper 
not exceeding wide cap, and any length whatever, can 
be used. The width between the lines is entirely at 
the operator’s command through a simple adjustment 
of the machine. A scale directly before his eyes, along 
which a guide or pointer proceeds, always indicates to 
the writer the precise spot on the paper where the let- 
ter is being produced, and also enables him to put the 
printing just where he pleases. Thus the machine can 
do not only ordinary writing, but the most intricate 
and exact of figure work, with columns and display 
lines. 

The type-writer is simple in construction, almost 
impossible to put out of order, and capable of being 
worked with the utmost ease by any child who knows 
how to spell, or the aged and infirm, even if vision is 
impaired. Unlike its predecessor, the sewinig-machine, 
it is not worked by a treadle, the touch of the fingers 
alone serving to operate it. This machine is called a 
type-writer, but it does not write, it prints in plain 
capital letters, a little larger than ordinary type, yet 
taking up less space than writing, 

We shall have occasion to refer to this machine again, 
as our assistant has procured one, and will report upon 
itin a future number. So far she is delighted with its 
operation. 

Mr. J. W. Bain, 888 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is 
General Agent for the “ Type-writer.” 


Bazaar of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


HE Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian Associa- | 
tion has determined upon the erection of a build- 
ing adapted to its needs, and where it will not be 


80 Straitened as now for want of room, 
amounting to sixty thousand dollars havealready been 
obtained for this purpose. But, to ensure the erection 
of the new building in time for the great Centennial, a 
much larger fund is needed. 
to their fund, it has been decided to open at Horticul- 
tural Hall, in Philadelphia, on the 84th of March, 1875, 
a Bazaar, to consist of the buildings and goods of all 
nations, with attendants in the costumes of the various 
countries represented. This bazaar, which will un- 
doubtedly be a unique and attractive exhibition, will 





Subscriptions | 
| small amount of thread, are employed. 
| hieroglyphic pattern 


To obtain this addition | 





remain open until the 17th of April. Tosecureas large 
and varied display of articles as possible, an appeal ig 
made to the ladies of Philadelphia, and the States of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey, for contribu- 
tions. These contributions may consist of wearing 
apparel, needle or shell work, specimens of poticho- 
mania, carvings, autographs, engravings, crayon or 
pencil sketches, antiquarian, foreign or national curi- 
osities, and toys or ornamental and useful articles, 
All communications and articles to be addressed to the 
“Bazaar Committee, 811 Chestnut, or 1210 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia.” 


Cashmere Shawls. 


N his recently published volume, “ Remains of Lost 

Empires,” an exceedingly interesting book, Mr, 

P. V. N. Myers gives an account of his visit to the 
famed Vale of Cashmere, and incidentally describes the 
manufacture of the true Cashmere shawl, which is one 
of the industries of the region. This lovely valley, 
nestled among the Himalayas, is walled in by lofty 
mountains, some of them rising to a height of fifteen 
thousand feet. The valley itself is nearly six thousand 
feet above the sea level, or almost as high as our Mount 
Washington. Mr. Myers describes it as “a beautiful 
upland mountain-environed garden or park, eighty 
miles in length, and from twenty to thirty in breadth, 
sprinkled all over, like an English landscape, with 
trees and flowers, afid diversified with river and lake, 
with villages embowered in groves, with pasture-land 
and irrigated field.”’ The City of Cashmere, now con- 
taining a population of about a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, is built on both sides of the Jhelum River, 
through which it runs like the Grand Canal in Venice, 
and on many smaller channels branching off from the 
main stream. A large number of the houses stand 
close to the water, which is covered with boats. These 
are used by the people, as in Venice, to go from place 
to place in the city, and for purposes of traffic. 

The products of the shawl-looms of the City of Cash- 
mere have given it a world-wide reputation. In 1823, 
out of a population of two hundred and forty thousand, 
it was estimated that at least one hundred and twenty 
thousand were engaged in the manufacture of these 
shawls. But both the population and the manufacture 
have steadily decreased since that time. Two cen- 
turies ago, the population of the entire Valley of Cash- 
mere was about one million; now it is scarcely three 
hundred thousand, one-half the number being in the 
city. 

“The wool of which these shawls are made,” says 
Mr. Myers, “is furnished by several animals, the wild 
goat of the provinces of Lassa and Ladakh affording 
the best. The domestic goat and wild sheep furnish 
an inferior article. It issimply the inner coat or down 
that is used; the first step being carefully to separate 
this from the hair. This is then spun by the women,s 
work which engages a large proportion of the women 
of Cashmere. The skins are next dyed; and in this art 
the Cashmerians display much taste and skill in pro- 
ducing beautiful and brilliant tints, The weavers are 
always men or boys, and we generally found from 
twenty to fifty crowded into a small room, three or 
four being engaged at each loom. The warp is ex- 
tended in the loom as though the wool were to be intro- 
duced by a shuttle; bat instead of a shuttle, sevoral 
hundred slim, wooden needles, each wound with 4 
With a sort of 
before his eye, indicating the 
color of thread to be used, the weaver passes these in 
rapid succession, according to the color required, 
through one or more threads of this warp. 

Many of the shawls are woven in separate pieces, and 
then carefully joined, this being so skilfully done that 
the seams are scarcely discernible. The time required 


| for weaving a shawl varies, of course, with the pattern, 


and the fineness of the thread used; usually three or 





ed 
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or 
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four weavers are engaged upon a single shawl from 
three months to two years, There are rarer patterns, 
of course, that embody infinitely more labor than this, 
The price of the more common shawls varies from four 
hundred to sixteen hundred rupees ($200 to $800). 

“ Besides these woven shawls, there is another variety 
manutacthired, called ‘worked shawls,’ in which the 
pattern is first impressed upon the prepared cloth, and 
then the colors wrought in with common needles. 
Shawls thus embroidered are really prettier than the 
woven patterns, though not so rich, or, consequently, 
highly esteemed. Very beautiful shawls of this kind 
may be purchased for one hundred rupees, The pat- 
terns adapted for scarfs, table-spreads, and similar 
articles, are generally pretty and tasteful. The entire 
trade is now languishing in Cashmere, since European 
manufacturers have so successfully imitated all the 
different products of the Cashmerian looms, which 
have been so universally and deservedly admired,” 
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AMATEURS AND ARTISANS 


Will find in the advertising columns of this number a 
eut of the “ Philadelphia loot-Lathe,”’ well-known for 
years as the best-made lathe to be purch: ised in our 
market, and to which the Franklin Institute, endors- 
ing its superiority , awarded, at the exhibition of Octo- 
ber, 1874, the First Pr remium—a Silver Medal. 

Beside the Lathe represented in the cut, Mr. Bacon 
makes several sizes and kinds adapted to the wants of 
amateur, model-maker, gunsmith, jeweller, or in fact 
any mechanic whose business or pleasure finds need 
for a Foot-Lathe. And it’s just here that we wish to 
call the attention of gentlemen of leisure, and those 
having spare moments and constructive t talent, to the 
store of pleasure and usefulness to be found in a Foot- 
Lathe. With it the fisherman can make his rods and 
reels; the croquet-player his balls and Implements for 
tield ‘or parlor; the boy can build his model steam- 
engine, turn sleeve- buttons of pearl or ivory for his 
father, potato-masher and pie-roller for his mother, 
curling-stick and finger-ring for sister, and napkin- 
ring or hoop-beater for brother. In fact, the variety of 
uses to which a boy or man, with a little inge nuity, can 
turn a Foot-Lathe, is endless, and is worthy the eareful 
attention of every thinking parent who would educate 
their boys to lives of thrift and usefulnegs, 
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Less than a quarter page, 75 cents a line, 


COVER PAGES, 
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Less than quarter page, $1.10 a line. 
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OUR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


1, The Interrupted Reader. 4, The Wreath of Immortelles, 
2. The Lion in Love. 5. Peave be unto this House, 
3. Bed-Time, 6. The Christian Graces, 

7. The Angel of Peace. 


Every subscriber to * ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED HomE 
MAGAZINE” for 1875 will have the right to order one of 
these large, beautiful Steel Engravings /ree, 

If no choice is made “ THE INTERRUPTED READER” 
will be sent. | 
If more than one picture is wanted, our subscri- 
bers can have them for 50 cents each, on receipt of 
which they will be promptly sent by mail, ecare- | 
fully put up on strong rollers, Engravings of like | 
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| character and quality with these, do not sell at the 
| picture stores for less than $5.00; and none of the above 
subjects are to be had from pic ture dealers for less than 
$6.00, and some of them for not less than $15.00. 

Our subscribers will see, therefore, that we offer them 
a rare opportunity to supply themselves with first- 
class engravings at a trifling cost. 
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BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 
“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 


As regular agents of E, Butterick & Co., we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladies’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application, 

3utterick’s patterns are now acknowledged to be the 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and enable 
any lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but to 
appear as well and tastefully dressed as any of her 
neighbors. 

keg See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine, 
with prices. 


NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the age, as the patterns are 
cut ina number of different sizes, and it is absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent. 
Be careful to make no mistake in the number of the 
pattern wanted, as nochange éan be made after the pat- 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or- 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us, 

Weare receiving large orders for these popular, prac- 
tical patterns, and in all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


AREADY BINDER FOR THE HOME MAGAZINE. 


This Binder is so arranged that each number of the 
magazine can be inserted as soon as received, and so 
kept smooth and clean; and has, when all the numbers 
for the year have been thus inserted, the appearance of 
a bound volume. It is got up handsomely in fancy 
cloth, with gilt and embossed side. Price $l. 00; on re- 
ceipt of which it will be sent by mail. Subser ibers who 
have complete back volumes of the HomE MAGAZINE 
that they wish bound, can, by the use of this binder, 
put them ina permanent and substantial book form, 


ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 
TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year... 
Three copies ‘ 
Six ¢ opies and one | to ) ge tler-up of é ‘lub 
Ten 
4g Every subscriber, whether single or in clubs, will 
receive one of our beautiful Premium Engravings /ree, 
| If no choice is made “THE INTERRUPTED READER” 
will be sent. If both pictures are wanted by any sub- 
aio 50 cents extra Will secure them. 











- To those who send clubs of six subscribers a pre- 
m3 picture, besides the extra magazine, will be 
given. To the getter-up of a club of ten subscribers 





) 
3 | both pictures will be sent free. 


| ADDITIONS TO CLUBS can.always be made at 


the club price. 
= Specimen Numbers 15 cents, in curreney or post- 
age Pa i 


POSTAGE.—Fifteen cents must be added to each 
subscription for prepayment of postage for the year, 


| 
| This will cover all postages on premium pictures as 


well as the magazine, and make the cost to subscribers 
| less than heretofore, besides relieving them of all care 


| and trouble at their own offices. 


REMITTANCES.—Send Post-Office order or draft 
on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot 
get a Post-Office order or draft, then have your letter 
registered at the Post-Office. 


T. 8 ARTHUR & SON, 
1129 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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Ladies at Home — 


And Men who have other business, wanted as "agents. 
ovel plans, pleasant work, Goop PAY. ‘Send 3-cent stamp 
THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39-41 Park 


FAMILIES seck thom, “The Bost,” DEALERS = = with; | 
COLTON’S 2&6! 
FLAVCRS, 
Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 
One-third quantity moro © than equals ordinary flavoring extracts. 


for particulars. 
Place, New York. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients of the 

vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, beautifies and preserves the [| 
Teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and cools and re- | 
freshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this Balsamic den- | 
tifrice has a beneficial effect on the Teeth and gums. Im- 

pure Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, tobacco or | 
spirits, is not only neutralized but rendered fragr: ant by the 

daily use of SOZODONT. 3t is as harmless as water, and 

has been indorsed by the most scientific men of the day. 


Se Ht Sold by all Druggists, at 75 cents. 
Madame Foy’ s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort and Style, is ac- 
knowiedged the best Article of the kind 
ever made. Numerous Testimonials in 
its favor are being received from all 
» parts of the United States. 
“@ §=6 For sale by all leading Jobbers and 
Retailers. 
FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 
w York, Agents. 











Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
exTant.”—London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3,000 I:uustrations heretofore in Webster’s Un- 











Sent safely 2,000 miles. 
15 Verbenas, 15 kinds. - 
2 Basket- plants, 12 kinds, 
iding-plants, 12 kinds, 
Skinds, - 
ms, 8 kinds, - 
yamed sorts, our choice, 
100 other things cheap. 
A premium offered to clubs. 
A 60-page Catalogue free. 
2ist year, 400 acres, 11 greenhouses, 
ST TORRS, HARRISON & CO. 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


PACKING 
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‘I1GHT DOLLARS 


Will buy a Youna America PrintING -PRess, and Fifteen | 


| abridged, we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


| engraved and printed expressly for the work, at large | 


expense, viz. 
ARMS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES, 
ARMS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 
FLAGS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 
UNITED STATES NAVAL FLAGS, ete. 
Thus adding another to the many useful and attractive | 


features of Webster’s Unabridged. 
Eel 


43- The National Standard. 
PROOF.-20 TO lL. 





Dollars a neat little printing office, including press, four | 
fonts of type, two type cases, ink. ete. Send for a cir- | 
cular, which gives letters from people who, made miser- | 
able by buying other presses, have Rnally become happy 


with a Young America. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 


Address 
_ 53 Murray St., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. | Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield. Mass. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


All sizes, English Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the 
country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of any 
other Dictionaries. In proof will be sent to any person, 
; On application, the statements of more than 100 Book- 

sellers, from every section of the country. 











VISITING CARDS. 
The subscriber makes the printing of Visiting Cards a 
Specialty, and 


50 Fine Cards for 50 Cents, 


nicely printed, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or 
otherwise, as directed, either white or tinted, of No. 3 size, 
or about 2 by 3'Zinches. 100 for 75 cents. Three speci- 
mens sent for a 3 cent stamp, or Pers at Office. 
J. VAN COURT, 
é North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


THE CHEAPEST PLACE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
FOR 


‘Books, Paintings & Chromos, 


Is AT 
1129 CHESTNUT ST. 
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CAVE AT TRESILIAN, SOUTH WALES, 


A GLIMPSE AT SOUTH WALES. 


BY JOHN B, DUFFEY. 


RIVEN from the plains of South Britain, 

from which they had dispossessed the 

Gael, the ancient Britons, or Kymry, a 

Celtic tribe, who had emigrated from the conti- 

nent in prehistoric times, sought shelter and pro- 

tection amid the mountain fastnesses of what is 
VOL, XLIIT.—21. 
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| now called Wales. Here, at first against the Ro- 


mans and then against the Anglo-Saxons, they for 
several centuries maintained a fierce struggle for 
independence. Though often forced into quiet, 
the fiery Welshmen as often rushed again to arms, 


and, sweeping down upon the fruitful isles of 


which their forefathers had been robbed, they 
plundered the plunderers, and carried desolation 


to their firesides. 
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For many hundred years this contest raged with 
varying fortune, the Welsh, while under the sway 
of one prince, managing to keep a firm grasp on 
their independence. But, in the tenth century, 
Wales was divided into two principalities—North 
and South Wales. Soon after this division, Athel- 
stan, King of England, succeeded in forcing the 
Welsh to acknowledge his feudal supremacy, and 
to pay an annual tribute to the English crown. 
Reluctantly continuing this tribute under the suc- 
ceeding Saxon monarchs, the Welsh, on the acces- 
sion of William the Conqueror, flatly refused to 
pay it any longer. Though the Norman tyrant 
soon reduced them to temporary obedience, they 
were not long in rising again into rebellion. Thus, 
alternately submitting and rebelling, always op- 
pressed, but never subdued, the stubborn Welsh- 
men clung tenaciously to their independence, 
until their final subjugation by Edward I. 


| DRYSLWYN CASTLE, CAERMARTHEN, 


L 





presently put to death in the most barbarous 
manner. Welsh tradition asserts, though I have 
never seen an acknowledgment of it as a fact by 
any English historian, that Edward, in order to 
render his conquest complete, ordered all the 
bards that fell into the hands of his soldiers to be 
executed. 

However this may be, the independence of 
Wales expired with David. And when, within a 
year afterward, the wife of Edward gave birth toa 
son at Caernaryon Castle, the natives claimed the 
child as their countryman; and when, at a still 
later period, this son received the title of Prince 
of Wales, they ‘‘ joyfully hailed the event, as if it 
had proclaimed the restoration of their independ- 
ence.”’ 

It is true, subsequent attempts were made to 
shake off the English yoke; but none of these 
were of any importance, with the exception of 
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At the opening of the contest which ended in 


that subjugation, Edward had for allies the Prince | 
of South Wales and David, the brother of Llewel- | 


lyn, prince of the northern division. David, 
however, seeing that the war was likely to result 
in the loss of what might at some future time be- 
come his own, suddenly turned against the Eng- 
lish, joined his brother, who had but recently 
purchased peace by submission in which he 
yielded up the best part of his dominions, and 
North Wales was once more in arms. Sweeping 
from the hills, on the night of Palm Sunday, 1282, 
the Welsh for a time drove the English before 
them. But the tide soon turned, Llewellyn, 
driven from fastness to fastness, fell by the hands 
of a private trooper, in a skirmish near Builth, in 
Brecknockshire. David, who had succeeded Lle- 
wellyn, for a short time kept up the unequal con- 
test, but in vain, His little army was soon scat- 
tered, and he himself, being made prisoner, was 





that early in the ‘fifteenth century, under Owen 
Glendower, who, claiming to be a lineal descend- 
ant of Llewellyn, for several years wore the crown 
of Wales, holding in check, and even disgracefully 
defeating the armies sent against him by Henry 
IV. The spirit of Owen, however, at last suc- 
cumbed under the constant pressure. Compelled 
to fly to the mountains, he there wandered for a 
time, and finally, in the disguise of a shepherd, 
sought safety at the home of a daughter in Here- 
fordshire, where he remained concealed until his 
death, in 1415, thirteen years after his coronation. 
Since his time, the Welsh, though still retaining 
their ancient fiery spirit of independence, have 
been content to live quietly as subjects of Eng- 
land. 

South Wales is divided into six shires, or coun- 
ties—Brecknock, Caermarthen, Cardigan, Gla- 
morgan, Pembroke and Radnor. It comprises an 
area of nearly four thousand square miles, with 4 
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population, at the present time, of about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand. 


Glamorgan, the third county in area, and the | 


first in point of population, having nearly as many 
inhabitants as all the rest of South Wales, may 
very truly be called a country of hills, though its 
loftiest mountain summits are overtopped by those 
of most of its neighbors. The only large level 
tract its surface presents is in the neighborhood of 
Cardiff! A large proportion of the mountain 
country is unineclosed, and used as a common for 
pasturing cattle and sheep. In the bosom of these 
hills, however, there lies a mineral wealth almost 
incredible. Of all the coal-tields of the world, not 
one rises in importance above that of Glamorgan. 
Its coal-mines, of both bituminous and anthracite, 
are of vast extent and richness, and near them are 
immense deposits of iron ore and fire-clay. Thus 
provided with all the materials necessary, this one 
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, closed by two fine piers. Large floating docks have 
been constructed at this place, 

Lilandaf, another town in this county, is noted 
| as being the seat of one of the two bishoprics into 
which South Wales is divided. It is some three 
miles northwest of Cardiff. It is a mere village, 
consisting chieily of cottages arranged in two 
short streets, which terminate in a square, where 
there are a number of fine mansions. The situa- 
tion is on elevated ground, gently sloping on all 
sides, except towards the river Taaf, where the 
descent is more precipitous. At the foot of this 
green declivity stands the cathedral, an imposing 
edifice, partially embosomed in trees, and with a 
branch of the river murmuring round the church- 
yard wall; hence the name “ Llan ar Taf,’ ‘‘ the 
chureh on the Taf,’ contracted into Llandaf, 
Llandaf has been the see of a bishop from a very 
early period-—-trom A. p. 430, at least. 














county in South Wales manufactures more iron 
than all the United States. To this mineral wealth 
Glamorgan owes its rapid increase in population, 
and its prosperity as a manufacturing district.. Be- 
sides using up her own iron ore, Glamorgan draws 
for additional raw material for manufacture upon 
the tin and copper mines of Cornwall, on the op- 
posite shore of Bristol Channel. 

The principal towns of Glamorgan are Merthyr 
Tydvil, noted for its iron works, some of which 
are nowhere surpassed for magnitude and import- 
ance; Cardiff, the shire town, 2 seaport of large 
and increasing trade, near the mouth of the Taaf, 
here crossed by a fine bridge of five arches; and 
Swansea, also a seaport, a city of some sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and which ranks as the first in 
population and commercial prosperity in all Wales. 
Its harbor, at the mouth of the river, is nearly in- 
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The traveller through Glamorgan cannot fail to 
notice one peculiarity. It has been the custom 
from very remote antiquity to whitewash the 
farm-houses, outside as well as in; and even the 
barns, outhouses and the walls of yards and gar- 
dens are covered with this ‘* poor man’s paint.” 
In a Welsh poem, written thirteen hundred years 
ago, we find a reference to this practice in the fol- 
lowing couplet: 

“In Glamorgan the people are courteous and 
kind, 

Married women are honored, and white 

you find.” 


valls 


Another bard, who flourished in 1300, says of 
Glamorgan : 
‘This beautiful country the bard doth delight, 
With its pleasant wines, and its houses so white.”’ 
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And in another place he calls upon the sun “ of | 
the bright morning” to ‘‘ beam joyfulness around, | 
and salute the white houses of Glamorgan.”’ 
There are in the vicinity of Cardiff, and, in fact, 
all through this part of Wales, and scattered over 
a tract of country reaching into the adjoining 
English counties, numerous remains of the Druid- 
valled cromlechs, some of them of great 


ical age, : 
extent, and composed of stones of immense size. 
The “ Buckstone,” of which we give an engraving, 
though found near Monmouth, in the adjacent 
English shire of that name, may be spoken of in 
this connection, as illustrating these so-called 
Druidical remains. The ‘‘ Buckstone”’ is one of 
those singular stones which derive their import- 
ance from the fact that though the gentlest touch 
will set them moving, nothing but an extraordi- 
nary application of power can possibly overturn 
them. Popularly they are known as “ rocking- 
stones,” and many such are to be found not only 
in South Wales, but also in other parts of the 
world, It may be remarked here, that geologists 
regard these “ rocking-stones”’ as perfectly natural 
formations, and as having no connection with the 
Druids, unless it may have been that their strange 
peculiarity rendered them objects of veneration 
or worship to a primitive and superstitious people. 
Largest in area, and second in population, of the 
shires of South Wales, is Caermarthen. It is emi- 
nently an agricultural district, having many beau- 
tiful and fertile valleys, and comparatively few 
high mountains. The pride of Caermarthen is the 
Vale of the Towy, which embraces in its windings 
of fifteen miles some of the loveliest scenery in 
the world. Wilder than the famed Valley of the 
Usk, the boast of a sister shire, its woodland 
views are, therefore, more romantic. Upon the 
Towy lies “‘ Grongar Hill,” of which the’poet Dyer 
who was born within sight of it, so charmingly 
sings: 
“Grongar, in whose mossy cells, 
Sweetly musing, Quiet dwells. 
# # » a & 
Now I gain the mountain’s brow, 
+ ae a landscape lies below! 
* H e 
old Ci ities on the cliff arise, 
Proudly towering in the skies! 
Rushing from the wood, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ! 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 
And glitters on the broken rocks! 
Below me trees secicaanasiacas rise,— 











The iieaitaas pine, the sition uw ie, 

The yellow beech, the sable yew, 

The slender fir, that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs, 
And beyond the purple grove. 

% * = = * x 
Gaudy as the opening dawn, 

Lies a long and level lawn, 

On which a dark hill, steep and high, 
Holds and charms the wandering eye! 
Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood, 
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His sides are clothed with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 
And cast an awful look below ; 

Whose rugged walls the ivy creeps, 

And Ww ens her arms from falling keeps. 


Yet time hess seen, th: it lifts the inte, 
And level lays the lofty brow, 

Has seen this broken pile complete, 
Big with the vanity of state; 

But transient is the smile of fate! 
A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers how they run, 
Thro’ woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift, and sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human 'ife, to endless sleep! 
Thus is,nature’s vesture wrought, 
To instruct our wandering thought; 
Thus she dresses green and gay, 

To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view! 
The fountain’s fall, the river’s flow, 
The woody valleys, warm and low ; 
The windy summit, wild anu high, 
Roughly rushing on the sky! 

The pleasant seat, the ruin’d tower, 
The naked rock, the shady bower ; 
The town and village, dome and farin, 
Each give each a double charm, 

As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 

See on the mountain’s southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, 
Where the evening gilds the tide; 
How elose and small the hedges lie! 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye! 
A step methinks may pass the stream, 
So little distant dangers seem ; 

So we mistake the future’s face, 
Eyed through hope’s deluding glass ; 
As yon summits soft and fair, 
Clad in colors of the air, 
Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown and rough appear ; 
Still we tread the same coarse way : 
The present’s still a cloudy day. 
Oh, may I with myself agree, 
And never covet what I see: 
Content me with an humble shade, 
My passions tamed, my wishes laid; 
For, whiie our wishes wildly roll, 
We banish quiet from the soul. 
* * * * % 3 
Now, ev’n now, my joys run high, 
As on the mountain-turf I lie; 
While the wanton zephyr sings, 
And in the vale perfumes his wings: 
While the waters murmur deep; 
While the shepherd charms his sheep ; 
While the birds unbounded fly, 
And with music fill the sky, 
Now, even now, my joys run high. 
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Be full, ye courts! be great who will! 
Search for peace with all your skill! 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor! 

In vain you search, she is not there! 
In vain you search the domes of care! 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads and mountain-heads, 











so many remains throughout the country. Across 
the Towy is ‘‘ Golden Grove,” where Jeremy Tay- 
lor wrote his ‘‘Great Exemplar,’ and others of 
his noblest productions. Near by is ‘“ Merlin’s 
Grove,’’ where, according to Spenser, 





‘The wise Merlin whylome wont, they say, 
To make his wonne, low underneath the ground, 
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ENTRANCE GATE OF GLAN USK VILLA, CRICKHOWELL (SOUTH WALES.) 





Along with Pleasure, close allied, 
Ever by each other’s side: 

And often, by the murmuring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while all is still, 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill.” 


Though Dyer makes no allusion to the fact, 
from Grongar Hill the eye discovers traces of one 


of those ancient Roman camps, of which there are 





In a deep delve, far from the view of day; 
That of no living wight he mote be found, 
Whenso he counsell’d, with his sprites encom- 
pass’d round. 


‘‘ And if thou ever happen that same way 
To travel, go to see that dreadful place: 

It is an hideous hollow cave, they say, 
Under a rock that lies a little space 
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From the swift Barry, tumbling down apace 
Amongst the woody hills of Dynevower: 
But dare thou not, I charge, in any case, 
To enter into that same baleful bower, 
For fear the cruel fiends should thee unawares 
devour. 


“ But standing high aloft, low lay thine ear, 
And there such ghastly noise of iron chains, 
And brazen cauldrons thou shalt rumbling hear, 
Which thousand sprites, with long-enduring 
pains, 
Do toss, that it will stun thy feéble brains ; 
And oftentimes great groans and grievous stounds, 
When too huge toil and labor them constrains, 
And oftentimes loud strokes and ringing sounds, 
From under that deep rock most horribly re- 
bounds.” 


The beautiful Vale of the Usk, to which allusion 





THE STACK ROCKS, SOUTH WALES, 





has already been made, lies in Brecknockshire, 
mainly an agricultural district, and possessing 
numberless attractions to the tourist. Here are 
the largest lake and the highest mountains in all 
South Wales, to say nothing of its claim, disputed, 
however, by Caermarthen, to the ownership of the 
loveliest valley in the world. Its vaunted lake, it 
must be admitted, we should regard as rather a 
small pattern of a mill-pond, its greatest length 
being scarcely two miles, with a width of one mile. 
An ancient manuscript in the British Museum 
attributes the formation of this lake to the judg- 
ment of Heaven on the descendants, in the ninth 
generation, of a man who had robbed and mur- 
dered a carrier to obtain money with which to set 
up housekeeping. According to this account, 
when the whole of the family were assembled at a 


feast, an earthquake swallowed up both them and 
their lands and houses, leaving the site covered 
with water. However this may be, popular tradi- 
tion has it that a populous city once stood where 
the lake is now—a tradition to which old Camden 
| gives implicit faith. 
| Brecknock also rejoices in quite a number of 
|striking and romantic waterfalls. The tourist, 
| moreover, will find there a remarkable cavern, 
| into which the river Mellite enters, and through 
| Which it pursues its subterraneous course for eight 
or nine hundred yards, before emerging again into 
the light of day. In the course of its passage 
through the cavern, the river is precipitated from 
a considerable height into a deep pool, and the 
yoaring of its waters in this dark abyss adds nota 
little to the awe which the place inspires. Singu- 
larly enough, this cavern has never yet been 





thoroughly explored. 





Brecon, or Brecknock, the capital and chief town 
of Brecknockshire, is a place of some ten thousand 
inhabitants. ‘Few towns,’’ says Sir Richard 
Hoare, ‘‘surpass Brecknock in picturesque beau- 
ties. The different mills and bridges on the rivers 
Usk and Honddu, the ivy-mantled walls and 
towers of the old castle, the massive embattled 
turret and gateway of the priory, with its luxu- 
riant groves, added to the magnificent range 
of mountain scenery, on the southern side of 
the town, form, in many points of view, the 
most beautiful, rich and varied outline imagin- 
able.”’ 

-assing over Cardigan and Radnor—the latter 
the smallest and least populous of the counties of 
South Wales—neither of which presents any points 





of special interest, we come to Pembroke, which, 
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reaching out into St. George’s Channel, forms the 
westernmost point of Wales. 

The coast line of Pembroke is irregular and 
broken, with many deep indentations and bays. 
Here the tourist finds the most attractive field for 
his explorations. Milford Haven, a rising town 
of some five thousand inhabitants, on a deep basin 
or inlet running in from the Atlantic, forms one 
of the very best ports in the British dominions. 
It has of late years been much improved by the 
government, and is, no doubt, destined to become 
a place of the first importance, commercially. 

In Pembroke, on a point jutting out into the 
Atlantic, is St. David's, in its prime, hundreds of 
vears ago, a city of much importance, but now a 
miserable little village, deriving its sole claim for 
mention from the fact that it is an episcopal seat, 
and has a fine Gothic cathedral of undoubted 
antiquity. St. David’s, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, takes its name from the tutelary saint of 
Wales. He was the son of a Cardegan prince, 
whose name, from the fact that it calls for seven 
words, and those Welsh, I shall forbear to tran- 
scribe. His ascetic life, his zeal, his piety, and his 
alleged miracles, won for him a wide repute; and 
for centuries his shrine, in the cathedral which 
bears his name, was the point of interest for count- 
less pilgrims from all parts of Britain. 

Of St. David, we are told, that, on one occasion, 
when about to preach before a synod, against the 
Pelasgian heresy, just then—in 519—appearing for 
a second time in Wales, he commanded a child 
which attended him, and had lately been restored 
to life by him, to spread a napkin under his feet. 
Standing upon this, he began his sermon. All 
the while that he was speaking, a snow-white 
dove, coming down from heaven, sat upon his 
shoulders. And, moreover, the earth on which 
he stood raised itself under him, till it became a 
hill, ‘‘ from whence his voice, like a trumpet, was 
clearly heard and understood by all, both far 
and near.”? If any doubt this, let them visit the 
spot, and there to this day they will assuredly 
find a little hill, with a church built upon it to 
commemorate this event. 

Lying off the coast, near Tenby, on the southern 
shore of Pembroke, are the famous ‘Stack 
Rocks.”’? Long before we reach them, says Hall, 
we are made aware of our proximity to these 
rocks by the incessant noise and hum of the birds 
that occupy them, and when the spot is gained, 
the scene is one of the most interesting descrip- 
tion. We are on the breeding-grounds of various 
birds, that, time out of mind, have sclected this 
wild and little-frequented place. Here they con- 
gregate in vast numbers. From May to Septem- 
ber, the two lofty, isolated rocks are the homes of 
the razor-bill, the waddling guillemot, which 
gives its name to the rocks, and that foolish crea- 
ture called the puffin, who possesses the humor- 











ous propensity of driving rabbits from their war- 
rens, and hatching in their holes. Every avail- | 
able ‘ledge and cranny of the rocks is covered, and | 


Indeed, the taller stack has the appearance of a| 


| eaged in setting on their one egg, some in pad- 
dling it out with their feet to the sun. Here may 
be seen a red-throated diver on the water, in the 
act of plunging for his prey; there a gull cradled 
on a wave, looking about him with the utmost 
nonchalance; while, on the craggy ledge of some 
rock, the green cormorant, stretching out his 
wings to dry, is waiting for his last meal to digest, 
preparatory to engaging in another. 

Not far from the ‘‘ Stacks,” a frightful fissure in 
the cliff is shown, to which the name of ‘‘ The 
Hunter’s Leap”’ has been given. It is not visible 
till one is on the edge of it. Sea-pinks, heather 
and furze grow to its very edge. A creeping 
sensation comes over one, as, looking into the 
dizzy depths below, he hears the hollow murmur- 
ing of the incoming tide. Here it was that a 
frightened horse, in full career, plunged blindly 
across, bearing on his back the terrified hunts- 
man, to give a name to the place, and to die with 
the terror of the recollection of his peril, on his 
arrival home. 





ALONE. 
BY PHILA H. CASE. 
N a desolate isle, far out at sea, 
T am left alone, ’neath a stormy sky, 
Where I watch from the bare rocks, silently, 

The beautiful white-winged ships go by. 
The waves break over the barren reef, 

And toss their foam-capped heads in glee ; 
But they only mock at my tears and grief, 

For they bring no ship, to my isle, for me. 


Far out thro’ the silent, boding gloom, 
I can catch a glimpse of a passing sail, 
Yet it nothing recks of my weary doom, 
As it glides away in the freshening gale. 
I can see the glimmer of rosy light 
In its wake, where the golden sunbeams play, 
And the murmuring ripples are soft and bright, 
That follow her when she glides away. 


Another comes sweeping adown the bay. 
With banners afloat in the stirring breeze, 

And rapturous music, joyous and gay, 
Swells out in the emerald-tinted seas 

’Tis the ship of Hope—the gayest of all— 
And her crew are happy as crew can be; 

Though I’ve hailed her oft, with piteous call, 
She will never stop at my isle for me. 


And the one that glides with such easy grace, 
With sails as white as the winter snow— 
Leaving a glittering, silvery trace 
In the water that flashes across her bow— 
Ah! that is the beautiful ship of Love; 
And I’ve called as loud as call I might, 
Yet with never a word, like a languid dove, 
She floated silently out of sight. 


And still on my isle, so bleak and bare, 
While the storm comes down on my aching head, 
When the mists and surf have drenched my hair, 
And my feet on the bare, cold rocks have bled, 
the crests seem one mass of animated nature. | Yet, with never the ghost of a joy or a smile, 


I sit and gaze far over the sea, 


great unhewn monumental column, covered with | With a lingering hope that, after awhile, 


alto-relievos alive and in motion. Some are en- 


Some white-winged ship will come for me. 
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FLORENCE. 


VISION of youth and gladness, | 3ut thou bloomest brighter and fresher 
She brightens the dim, old woods, In the glow of each new-born day. 
i And the joy of her laughing spirit 
Is thrilling their solitudes. 


O’er the ferns thou trippest, sinking, 
While the bark of thy playmate rings; 
O miuiden of wondrous beauty! And the morning sun around thee 
Thou child so blooming and fair! } His golden mantle flings. 
Of the summer's beautiful roses, 


Not one may with thee compare. Yon thicket thrills with the music 


Of some happy-hearted bird ; 
Soon fades the rose’s beauty But, oh! the song thou singest 
Asa dream it passes away— Is the sweetest ever heard ! 
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On thy cheeks with youth-light flushing, | poet a small but well selected collection of books 
On thy lips so melting and sweet, These seem to have excited a thirst for scoeditedlags 
Of a thousand new-blown roses in the boy, and, during the moments that he 
The bloom and the brightness meet. snatched from his work in the iron-foundry where 
he was employed, he speedily made himself mas- 
A golden, enchanting net-work ter of their contents. His ambition thus excited 
Is the sweep of thy sunny hair; he gave himself up to the cultivation of literature 
Thine eyes, in their azure brightness, by means of private study. A copy of Thomson's 
“Seasons,” which came into his possession, in- 
spired him with the desire to become a poet. That 
*Round thy lips, in youthful gladness, intense love of nature, which is the marked char- 
The gay jests merrily dart; acteristic of every true poetic mind, he already 
Yet, brightest of all thy beauties, possessed. How earnestly he must have pursued 
Ts thy fresh and child-like heart. his studies, we may infer from the fact that in less 


Are of shining stars a pair. 














EBENEZER ELLIOTT, | than two years from this time, when he was just 


THE “CORN-LAW RHYMER.” turned of seventeen, young Elliott published his 

first book, ‘The Vernal Walk,’ a poem by which 

BY J. B. D. his love of nature and his familiarity with ‘* The 

TJI\BENEZER ELLIOTT, the ‘“Corn-Law | Seasons” are strikingly shown. It also indicates 

4 Rhymer,”’ as he has been popularly styled, | by its charming descriptions, so evidently drawn 

was born at Masborough, near Sheffield, | from the life, how deeply the scenery of his native 
Kngland, in 1781, His parentage was humble, his | district had been impressed upon his mind. 

father occupying a subordinate clerkship in the “The Vernal Walk ”’ was soon after followed by 

iron-works at Rotherham. His early education is} another poem entitled ‘‘ Night.” Neither of these 

Said to have been neglected, because he was thought | pieces appears to have met with much success; nor 

too dull a boy to profit by instruction. When he} did the public seem to appreciate the volume of 

was about fifteen, however, a clergyman, a friend} poems with which the indefatigable young * rhy- 

of the family, bequeathed to the father of the future! mer’ speedily ventured a third time before the 
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dan ] 
world. Elliott was now ready to give up; but) 
Southey, with whom he had become acquainted, | 
encouraged him to goon. ‘* There is power in the | creative power, he almost places himself beside 
least of these tales,” said the older bard; ‘‘ but the} men of genius, by the singular intensity and 
higher you pitch your tones, the better you suc- | might of his sensibility. He understands the art 
ceed. ‘Thirty years ago, they would have acing he condensing passion. The great ambition of 
your reputation ; thirty years hence, the world will | Elliott is to thunder. He is a brawny man, of 
wonder that they did not do so.” jnature’s own make, with more than the usual 

Southey, however, seems, in this matter, to have | portion “ the old Adam stirring within him, and 
failed as a prophet; for the poems upon which he | he says, ‘I do well to be angry.’ The mere sight 
laid such stress are now seldom read, and, though | of tyranny, bigotry, meanness, prompts his smi- 
not without merit, most certainly are no cause of | ting invective. His poetry would hardly have 
wonder as not having made the reputation of their | been written by a man who was not physically 
author. And had not Elliott, whose limited edu- | strong. You can hear the ring of his anvil, and 


American critic remarks: ‘‘ The inspiration of his 
verse is a fiery hatred of injustice. Without much 


cation, combined with a rugged, though sympa- 
thetic, nature, hardly qualified him for successfully 


treating such gentle themes as he had so far at- | 


tempted, been led by a great public event to turn 
his poetic talents into another channel, it is pro- 
bable the world would have forgotten him long 
since. 


The event to which I refer, was the agitation for | 


the repeal of the corn-laws. This agitation was 
seriously begun, for the last time, by the forma- 
tion, in 1841, of what was called the Anti-Corn- 
Law League. In the discussion of the questions 


to which it gave rise, the-disclosures made of the | 


appalling hardships of the working people, pro- 
duced by the cruel import laid upon the neces- 
saries of life, stirred Elliott’s rugged, but noble 
and kindly nature to its very depths, aroused his 
most earnest sympathies, and furnished him with 
topics calculated to call out all the resources of his 
vigorous and fiery intellect. The abolition of the 
Corn Laws now became the one great thought of 
his life. His celebrated ‘‘ Corn-Law Rhymes” 
were the result. ‘‘ They had the ring of the anvil 
in them.” Their peculiar merits received imme- 
diate recognition. The generous and manly sym- 
pathy they expressed for the oppressed toilers of 
his country, won for their author the appellation, 
which he justly deserved, of ‘“‘The Poet of the 
People.’ Nor is it too extravagant to say of them, 
that they were quite as instrumental, especially in 
the manufacturing districts, in fanning the excite- 
ment, and in stirring up those almost revolutionary 
outbreaks, which finally led to the repeal of the 
obnoxious laws, as was the combined eloquence 
of all the members of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 

Besides being a poet, Elliott was, fortunately, a 
man of business, industrious, energetic and pru- 
dent. He had a happy talent of combining trade 
with literature. He did not deem it necessary that 
one should be idle in order to be a genius. Rising 
steadily in his employment, he realized, long 
enough before his death to be able to enjoy the 
fruits of it, a handsome competence as a steel re- 
finer and iron merchant. He died, at his resi- 
dence, near Barnsley, in 1849, having almost 
reached the scriptural limit of life—threescore and 
ten. 

The last edition of his poems, over which he 
exercised personal supervision, appeared in one 
volume, in 1846. An edition, with a life and in- 
troduction by Griswold, was published in New 
York some twenty years ago—in 1850, I believe. 

Speaking of Elliott's poetry, a distinguished 


|see the sparks fly off from the 
| read his verse.’’ 

In Elliott’s ‘ Poet’s Epitaph,” the subject of 
| which is Burns, he seems to me to have pictured 
| very happily the characteristics of his own nature. 
| At all events, it is one of his pleasantest pieces, 
| though not, perhaps, a fair sample of his power as 
'a “‘rhymer.” I give it, and a charry little bit of 
description, entitled ‘‘Spring,’ together with a 
third piece, in a somewhat different vein, which 
last I have selected, not merely as affording a just 
idea of the general style and reflective habits of 
| the author, but because it conveys a pleasant and 
| well-deserved tribute to the labors of one whose 
genius has conferred so much honor upon our 
country. 


furnace, as you 


A POET’S EPITAPH. 

Stop, mortal! Here thy brother lies,— 
The poet of the poor, 

His books were rivers, woods and skies, . 
The meadow and the moor; 

His teachers were the torn heart’s wail, 
The tyrant, and the slave, 

The street, the factory, the jail, 
The palace,—and the grave! 

Sin met thy brother everywhere! 
And is thy brother blamed ? 

From passion, danger, doubt and care, 
He no exemption claimed. 


The meanest thing, earth's feeblest worm, 
He feared to scorn or hate; 

But, honoring in a peasant’s form, 
The equal of the great, 

He blessed the steward whose wealth makes 
The poor man’s little more; 

Yet loathed the haughty wretch that takes 
From plundered labor’s store. 

A hand to do, a head to plan, 
A heart to feel and dare,— 

Tell man’s worst foes, here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are. 





SPRING. 
Again the violet of our early days 
Drinks beauteous azure from the golden sun, 

And kindles into fragrance at his blaze ; 
| The streams rejoice that winter's work is done, 
| Talk of to-morrow’s cowslips as they run. 

Wild apple, thou art blushing into bloom! 

Thy leaves are coming, snowy-blossomed thorn! 

| Wake, buried lily! Spirit, quit thy tomb! 


| 
| 
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And thou, shade-loving hyacinth, be born! 
Then haste, sweet rose! sweet woodbine hymn 
; the morn, 
Whose dew-drops shall illume with pearly light 
Each grassy blade that thick-embattled stands 
From sea to sea, while daisies infinite, 
Uplift in praise their little glowing hands, 
O’er every hill that under heaven expands, 


ON SEEING AUDUBON’S “BIRDS OF AMERICA,” 

‘ Painting is silent music.’’ So said one 

Whose prose is sweetest painting. Audubon! 

Thou Raphael of great Nature’s woods and seas! 

Thy living forms and hues, thy plants, thy trees, 

Bring deathless music from the houseless waste— 

The immortality of truth and taste. 

Thou givest bright accents to the voiceless sod ; 

And all thy pictures are mute hymns to God. 

Why hast thou power to bear the untraveled soul 

Through farthest wilds, o’er ocean’s stormy roll, 

And to the prisoner of disease bring home 

The homeless birds of ocean’s roaring foam, 

But that thy skill might bid the desert sing 

The sun-bright plumage of the Almighty’s wing? 

With his own hues thy splendid lyre is strung; 

For genius speaks the universal tongue. 

“Come,” cries the bigot, black with pride and 
wine— 

‘*Come and hear me—the word of God is mine!’ 

“But I,’ saith He, who paves with suns His car, 

And makes the storms His coursers from afar, 

And, with a glance of His all-dazzling eye, 

Smites into crashing fire the boundless sky— 

“*T speak in this swift sea-bird’s speaking eyes, 

These passion-shivered plumes, these lucid dyes; 

This beauty is my language! in this breeze 

{ whisper love to forests and the seas; 

I speak in this lone flower—this dewdrop cold— 

That hornet’s sting—von serpent’s neck of gold: 

These are my accents. Hear them! and behold 

How well my prophet-spoken truth agrees 

With the dread truth and mystery of these 

Sad, beauteous, grand, love-warbled mysteries !”’ 

Yes, Aububon! and men shall read in thee 

His language, written for eternity ; 

And if, immortal in its thoughts, the soul 

Shall live in Heaven, and spurn the tomb’s control, 

Angels shall re-transcribe, with pens of fire, 

Thy forms of nature’s terror, love and ire, 

Thy copied words of God—when death-struck 
suns expire. 





BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. 
BY ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY. 


N these days of books, magazines and news- 


papers, it is hard for us to form any idea of 
ages that were bookless. Yet it is but a few | 


centuries since a single volume was a luxury to 
be afforded by only a very few. In the year 1300, 
the library of Oxford consisted of ‘‘a few tracts 


kept in chests,” and that of Louis LX. of France 


contained the works of but four classical writers. 


In 1364, the French royal library was increased to 


twenty volumes. Soon after the number was 
raised to nine hundred, and in the middle of the 


| next century it was purchased by the Duke of 
Bedford and carried to London. Twenty years 
before the discovery of America, Louis XI. wish- 
ing to borrow a manuscript from the library of the 
Faculty of Paris, was forced to sell a portion of his 
plate in order to deposit one hundred crowns of 
gold as security for its safe return. ‘“ A student 
of Paris, who was reduced, raised a new fortune 
by leaving in pawn a manuscript of a body of law, 
and a grammarian who was ruined by a fire re- 
built his house with two small volumes of Cicero.” 
Fifty years later a collection of two thousand 
manuscripts, owned by a German abbot, was con- 
sidered so wonderful that princes and learned men 
made long journeys to see it. 

Wonderful stories are, however, told of the 
libraries of the ancients. The first one mentioned 
in history is said to have been formed by the 
Egyptian King Osymandyas. Little is known of 
it excepting the inscription ‘* Storehouse of Medi- 
cine for the Mind,’’ but that alone says much for 
the wisdom of the founder, for ages of ignorance 
have always been ages of barbarism. The Alex- 
andrian Library was by far the most famous an- 
cient collection of books. While in the hands of 
its first manager it reached the size of fifty thou- 
sand volumes, and, according to some authorities, 
at the time of its greatest prosperity it contained 
four hundred thousand, and according to others, 
seven hundred thousand books, embracing the 
literature of Rome, Greece, India and Egypt. 
When Alexandria was besieged by Julius Cesar, 
a portion of the collection was burned, but was 
afterward replaced from the rival library of Per- 
gamos, which was sent by Mare Anthony as a 
present to Cleopatra, In the fourth century a 
large portion was sacrificed at the general destruc- 
tion of heathen temples by a mob of ignorant, 
fanatical Christians, and the work was completed 
at the taking of the city by the Calif Omar, three 
hundred years later. Thus was wantonly de- 
stroyed the noblest collection of books then in 
existence. No estimate can be formed of whag the 
world has lost by such acts of careless or wilful 





destruction. 

Until within a short period, conquerors have 
wrecked their vengeance not less upon the trea- 
sures of art and literature belonging to their vic- 
tims than upon their persons. The Persians de- 
stroyed the books of the Phoenicians and the 
Egyptians. The conquerors of Ireland annihilated 
the ancient records, and those of Mexico burned 
works which we would pay any price to recover. 
As late as the days of Cromwell, it was proposed 
in the British Parliament that all the records in 
the Tower should be destroyed and the history of 
the nation begin from that date. The project was 
| defeated by a speech from Sir Matthew Hale. 

Religious zeal has been, if possible, more vin- 
dictive than political. It is said that the final de- 
| struction of the Alexandrian Library was ordered 
| by the Caliph Omar on the ground that as the 

Koran contained the sum of all wisdom, his fol- 
lowers needed no other book. Whether this story 
| be true or not, it is known that most of the Persian 
| literature perished by such an edict issued by one 
of his faith. Nor has such mistaken zeal been 
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confined to the followers of Mahomet. ‘The Ro- | 
mans burnt the books of the Jews, of the Christians 
and of the Philosophers; the Jews burnt the 
books of the Christians and the Pagans, and the 
Christians burnt the books of the Pagans and the | 
Jews.” The most valuable ancient works were | 
effaced by the monks of the Middle Ages, that | 
they might use the parchment for the trivial records 
of the monasteries and the lives of the saints. The | 
library of the Palatine Apollo, a treasure collected | 
by a succession of emperors, was burned by the | 
order of Pope Gregory VII., to prevent the monks 
studying anything but the Holy Scriptures. At | 
the time of the Reformation, the fact that a book | 
had red letters on the title-page, insured its con- | 
demnation by the Reformers, and the Puritans | 
never allowed anything to escape them which they | 
suspected of being popish. 

From these records of destruction it is a plea- 
sure to turn to accounts of modern libraries. 
Almost every country in Europe has, at least, one | 
noble collection of books, Germany, France and 
England taking the lead. In the United States 
we have none that can vie with those of these 
older nations, but, probably, no people were ever 
so well supplied with good reading. Almost 
every village has its little circulating library, and 
in our great cities they are growing to enormous 
proportions, 

Perhaps, in selecting one great library to de- 
scribe, we cannot do better than to take that of the 
British Museum. The reading-room alone was 
erected by order of Parliament, between the years 
1854 and 1857, at an expense of one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. It is principally of iron, 
strength, economy of space and safety from fire 
being the three chief requisites. The dome is but 
two feet smaller than that of the Pantheon at 
tome, but while the piers that support that occupy 
nearly seven thousand five hundred feet, the iron 
columns of the Museum fill only two hundred. 
The book-shelves in the library are of iron, as are 
their supports, and everywhere, except against the 
outside walls, they are deep enough to hold two 
rows of books, which are separated by an iron | 
lattice. All the partitions are formed of these 
double rows of books. They will hold one million 
volumes, and if stretched out in a single shelf| 
would extend twenty-five miles. This is the 
library itself. The reading-room, which is directly 
under the dome, has accommodations for eighty 
thousand volumes more, and for three hundred 
persons. Each person has a sort of stall four feet 
and three inches long, and fitted up with two 
shelves, one for writing and one for books, and he 
is supplied with pen and ink. Toinsure his com- 
fort, one part of the iron framework is contrived 
to bring him fresh air, and the other contains hot- 
water pipes, by which the temperature may be 
regulated. One drawback there is, indeed—the 
library cannot be used in the evening, for under 
no circumstances may a light be carried into it. 
Nor is it free in any such sense as the Astor and 
Peabody libraries. Certain formalities must be 
gone through with in order to obtain admittance. 
Application must be made in writing to the prin- 
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|scribers and sixty-two attendants. 





cipal librarian, accompanied by a description of 


person and residence, and a written reeommenda- 
tion. The librarian may then, if he pleases, grant 
a ticket of admission for not more than six months, 
or he may refer the applicant to the trustees. 

The department of printed books is the largest 
in the Museum. The keeper has thirty-one assist- 
ants, and there are also employed sixteen tran- 
In 1860, the 
library contained seven hundred thousand printed 
volumes, aside from all manuscripts, maps, charts, 


| cte., and as the rate of increase. is about twenty 
| thousand a year, the number must now have 


reached one million. 

This magnificent collection was founded in the 
middle of the last century, by Sir Hans Sloane, 
who ordered that, at his death, his library of 
fifty thousand volumes should be offered to the 
government for the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, about a quarter of its value, to be used as 
the foundation of a public library. The offer was 
accepted, and George II. soon added the library 
which had been gathered by the kings of England 
since the days of Henry VIII., and which included 
some very valuable private collections. He also 
transferred to the library of the British Museum 
the privilege which had belonged to the royal 
collection of receiving free a copy of every work 
published in the empire—a right which is now 
shared by several other libraries. Since then it 


has been the fashion to make donations to the 
British Museum, and to its shelves have been 
transferred many splendid private collections, 
among which may be mentioned Dr. Bentley’s 


classical and Dr. Burney’s musical libraries, and 
the general collection made by George ITI., which 
was valued at two hundred thousand pounds, and 
was probably the finest ever made by one person. 
Besides all gifts from private persons to the 
library, the public expenses of keeping up the 
institution and purchasing additions, amounted to 
a million and a half pounds in the first century. 

The value of a donation cannot be inferred from 
its size, a rare old manuscript being often more 
prized than the most magnificent modern publi- 
cation, The price which will sometimes be paid 
for an old book is almost incredible. The highest 
exhibition of book madness which we have had 
yet, took place at the late sale of the Perkins col- 
lection, near London. Seven hundred and sixteen 
pounds were paid for a copy of Shakspeare; but 
the principal attraction was two copies of the 
Mazarin Bible, so called because they were dis- 
covered in the library of Cardinal Mazarin. They 
enjoyed the double distinction of being, probably, 
the first printed copies of the Latin Bible, and the 
first books struck off on Guttenberg’s metal types. 
One was on paper and the other on vellum. The 
first brought the sum of two thousand six hundred 
and ninety pounds, and the second that of three 
thousand four hundred pounds, nearly double the 
amount that was ever paid for a printed book be- 
fore. We can but wonder what will be the next 
exhibition of Bibliomania. 





Honor and riches are the two wheels upon 
which the whole world is moved; these are the 
two springs of our discontent. 




















THE ISLE OF PHILA. 


LER. 


mx ive’ ds 


HOUC:) wniy about four hundred yards in 
length by one hundred and thirty in width, 
the little island of Philee makes a consider- 

able figure, especially in the eyes of the antiquary, 
as containing some of the finest Egyptian remains 
to be found anywhere. It lies in the Nile, just 
above the first cataract, in Upper Eyypt, and not 
far from the Nubian border, The City of Phil 
is said to owe its existence to the Ptolemies, who 
designed it as a friendly meeting place and a com- 
mon emporium for the Egyptians and the Ethi- 
opians. 
the place, Philai, from Philos, ‘‘a friend.’ Other 
authorities, however, derive the name from the 
Arabic Phil, ‘an elephant,’ thus making the 
name identical with Elephantina. By others still, 





















Hence, according to some, the name of 


| 
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racters on the faces of the ancient buildings which 
the Egyptians had erected; but those Greek in- 
scriptions are themselves intersected, and in many 
parts destroyed, by figures cut upon ‘hem, in the 
true Egyptian style, thus proving iiiat the native 
people retained their peculiar style of ari under 
the dominion of the Greek kings and the Roman 
elnperors, 

There is a curious effect of light and shade pro- 
duced by the position of the remains~ot Phila 
near the Tropicof Cancer. As the sun 2 
his northern limit and rises higher in the heavens, 
the shadows from the bold projecting cornices and 
mouldings sink lower and lower on the broad 
surface of the walls, till at last, when the sun has 
obtained his greatest elevation, the vertical walls 
remain in deep shade, forming a striking contrast 
with the blazing brightness that is cast oor every 
surrounding object. 


pproaches 

















it is maintained that the name is from the Egyp- 
tian Phi lakh, ‘the end,” or ‘extremity ’’—that 
is, of Egypt. 

In the immediate vicinity of Phils was a small, 
rocky island, called Abastos by the Greeks, from 
the circumstance of its being permitted the priests 
alone to set foot on it, and its house being inacces- 
sible to others. Here was the tomb of Oriris, Isis 
having there deposited his remains. The modern 
name of Phils is Gezirat-el-Birbe, or ‘* Temple 
Island,’ in allusion to the remains of antiquity 
upon it. 

As has already been said, Phile is one of the 
richest spots of Egypt in architectural beauty. It 
is also one of the most instructive as to the evi- 
dence of buildings being raised in the real and the 
mixed Egyptian style at a period long after the 
race of native monarchs had ceased to rule. On 
the propyla of the great temple on this island there 
are some Greek inscriptions. At first we should 
he disposed to say that the Greeks cut these cha- 








BURROWING BEES. 


BY JOHN H. CLARK, 


HE apide or bee family contains some of the 
most interesting, and one of the most useful 
of all insects. The different species are very 

numerous, and they are widely distributed over 
all parts of the earth. 

There is one group of insects belonging to thi: 
family which has received the popular name of 
Pith-Boring Bees, on account of the habits of its 
members, which make their nests in tunnels which 
they burrow in the pith of various plants. 

There are many species of pith-boring bees; 
and they all construct very curious nests, which, 
of course, differ according to the species of bee 
that makes them. There is one species which 
makes a very beautiful nest, consisting of a series 
of cells placed one above another, in the hollow 
stem or stalk of some plant. The manner in 
which it constructs its nest is very interesting. 
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After searching about until it has found a stalk 
suited to its purposes, i. e., one that has the top 
either broken or cut off, it sets to work excavating 
the pith, and works away until it has made a tun- 
nel some inches in depth. It then changes its 
employment, and flies off in search of honey and 
pollen, which are to be the food of its future off- 
spring. After having deposited a small quantity 
of this substance in the bottom of the tunnel, it 
lays thereon an egg, and then proceeds to construct 
above it a ceiling, which will also serve as the 
floor to another cell. The ceiling is about an 
eighth of an inch in thickness, and is composed 
of the fine particles of pith which it has removed 
from the stalk. These particles it presses firmly 
together, forming with them a ceiling or partition 
so solid that it may easily be removed from its 
place without injuring it in the least. The pith is, 
probably, given this great adhesive power by some 
fluid secreted by the bee. After having completed 
the first ceiling, it starts off after more pollen and 
honey, and proceeds to construct another cell in 
the same manner. And so it continues until it 
has formed a series of cells, some eight or nine in 
number. 

The ceilings are double-concave, that is, both 
sides of them are concave. And they are placed 
from one-fourth to three-eighths of an inch apart, 
thus forming an oblong cylindrical cell with con- 
vex ends. 

In:such a nest, the females always occupy the 
lower cells, while the upper ones contain the 
males. ‘‘The bees,’ writes Mr. F. Smith, “‘ which 
arrive at their perfect condition, or rather those 
which are first anxious to escape into day, are 
two or three in the upper cells—these are males; 
the females are usually ten or twelve days 
later.”’ 

Here we see manifested one of those wise pro- 
visions of nature by which God preserves all His 
creatures, If the order of nature was reversed, 
and those insects in the lower cells came first to 
their maturity, they could by no means escape, 
and would, in all probability, perish of starvation 
before they could reach the open air. But this 
difficulty, we see, is guarded against in the man- 
ner before stated ; those in the upper cells escaping 
first, thus leaving an open passage-way for those 
lower down in the tunnel. 

There is another group of burrowing bees named 
Leaf-Cutters. One species of this group, the Rose- 
Cutter Bee, also constructs its nest in a tunnel 
which it burrows in some branch or other wood. 
It seems, however, to prefer the real wood, to 
pith; and generally makes its tunnel in some old 
decaying post or tree. And, instead of making 
partitions in the tunnel, and thus forming its cells, 
it takes altogether a different method, and con- 
structs them of semicircular pieces which it cuts 
from rose-leaves, These pieces it bends into a 
curved form, and then presses them, one after an- 
other, into the tunnel, fitting them into each other 
in such a manner that they form a small thimble- 
shaped cell, in which it deposits an egg together 
with some bee-bread, a substance which is com- 
posed of pollen mixed with honey. It then pro- 
ceeds to make another cell in the same way, and 


sometimes continues until it has formed a series 
some two inches in length. 

Some species of burrowing bees make their 
nests in the ground; others in the mortar of old 
walls, and there is one large species, the Carpenter 
Bee, which makes a truly wonderful nest in a tube 
or tunnel which it bores in an old tree or post. It 
makes its cells by partitions in the tunnel, as does 
the Pith-Boring Bee, before mentioned, but its 
nest displays much more skill and beauty than 
does that of the Pith-Boring Bee. 

Some species of burrowing bees, although they 
will dig industriously, when obliged to do so, are 
very apt to save themselves that trouble if possible, 
and make their nests in some hollow already 
existing. Nail or auger holes in old fences and 
out-houses may often be found t contain such 
nests, and so may the projecting straws of a straw- 
covered roof, and all other such places which afford 
the bees a suitable burrow in which to build 
them. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO; 
OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 
BY ROSELLA RICE. 
No. 5. 
* All the fragrant air 
Was tremulous with the sweet joy of life 
The thrilling of bird-musie and the hum 
Of honey-bees among the dewy flowers 
Was woven through the sunny atmosphere, 
Like the rich warp and woof of some fine web.” 
Rusha Punderson never read a line of poetry in 
her life, except what she read in her little camp- 
meeting hymn-book, but she felt the spirit of this 


‘as she stood that May morning leaning upon the 


bars, her sleeves rolled up above her elbows, and 
her hair pushed back ftom her sunburnt forehead. 
Adam, her husband, was coming down the path 
and she was waiting for him. 

When he drew near she said, ‘‘ Well?” in a 
questioning, waiting way, and he, knowing what 
she meant answered: ‘ Yes, sure ’nough, there is 
a family over on sixteen, come from ole Virginny, 
man an’ wife and two young ’uns, an’ I reckon 
they're ’bout as poor as the law ’lows. Better go 
over an’ see ’em soon ’s you can; maybe they 
might be a wantin’ somethin’; anyhow we must 
show fellar feelin’ for human critters livin’ in the 
woods. We know how it went two year ago,” 
and the man, Adam, stooped down and tucked the 
rag into the toe of his dilapidated old shoe. ‘‘Cur’us 
that this ’fernal rag will come creepin’ out in that 
pesky hole every time I set my foot in motion 
like; might jus’ as well go clean barefoot an’ done 
with, only fur the thorns, an’ snags, and pesky 
snakes ’festin’ the path.” 

“Well, I’low I could go to-morrow ’f you can 
spare Jack fur me to ride,’’ said she, drawing her 
brows in a thoughtful way, as though she were 
making calculations. 

The next morning early, Jack stood at the bars 
with a little, old, worn, man’s saddle on, fastened 
with a strip of home-made linen girth, and a bri- 
dle that had seen palmier days. It was a little 





matter whether he had on a saddle or not, for this 
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free, Strong, brave, natural woman of fifty-five 
years ago could ride as well without a saddle as 
with one. Jack had not time to stand and gnaw 
the post or try to touch his white nose to the green 
sprouts that marked the places of last year’s grow- 
ing saplings, for Rusha had made a pot of mush 
and placed it in a warm corner for dinner, and the 
tin cups and clumsy pewter spoons stood in a row 
on the shelf against the wall, and the children had 
received their orders about good behavior, and this 
bustling, active woman was ready to start. 

She wore a new linen gown of her own spinning 
and weaving, and thread stockings of her own 
making, and thengh she was plainly and coarsely 
clad, hers was a face that one would look upon, 
and turn and look at again and again. Her eyes 
were bright and dark, and her hair black and 
abundant, and her face, though tanned from out- 
door exposure, was rosy and indicative of good 
health. Her little ones stood and watched her as 
she started on her first visit to the new family. 

The dear woman! how cleverly she mounted 
the waiting horse! She threw the bridle over his 
neck, and sprang on his back from the ground 
like a nimble boy. Her children thought the 
spring was graceful, and the two little boys looked 
on admiringly, and something like a touch of 
electricity tingled in their veins, and made them 
shout with joy as the steed galloped along the path 
that terminated in the old Postage road, the only 
laid-out and made road in the country. 

It was about four miles the nearest way across 
the wilderness to the new home of the new neigh- 
bors from ‘ole Virginny.”’ 

Rusha’s eyes were very bright during that wild- 
wood ride, for the trees were blazed not more than 
half the way, and the other half she had to be 
guided by, perhaps, instinct. 

A blazed tree meant a tree from which a patch 
of the bark, say the size of a man’s hand, or 
larger, had been cut off by a glancing blow or two 
of an axe. 

Sometimes she had to stop and think, or, as she 
said, “ calkilate,”’ so as to be sure of the right 
points of the compass. But her intimate years in 
the trackless woods had taught her many things. 
It was not long until she heard the ringing strokes 
of an axe, and then she emerged into a small 
clearing, in the centre of which stood a rude cabin, 
from whose wide-mouthed mud chimney the blue 
smoke curled gracefully. She rode up to the open 
door and sprang off the horse, and threw the 
bridle over his neck. Then stepping inside the 
doorway, she dropped a civil courtesy, at the same 
time waving both widely-spread hands with a 
motion that was intended to be very graceful. 

A small, sad-faced woman sat on a low bench 
nursing her baby. She covered her bosom, and 
looked up in a startled, scared way. 

“Tm Mis Punderson,”’ said Rusha, dropping 
another courtesy; ‘‘an’ I come over to see you, 
an’ bid you welcome to this part of the country. 
What might your name be?” 

The little newcomer rose and gathered the big 
baby up into a heap, and extending her hand with 
a cordial grasp, and a laugh that made her mouth 
open its very widest, said: ‘‘ My name is Morgan; 








we come from ole Virginny; an’ I’s beginning to 
get homesick to see a woman’s face; an’ I thank 
the Lord thet you’ve come to see me, Mis— 
Mis—” and here she hesitated, blushing rosy red. 

**Punderson,”’ suggested Rusha, with another 
waving of outspread hands, 

**O Sister Punderson, I’m so glad to see a wo- 
man’s face!’ said the homesick little wife, and 
she clutched Rusha round the neck and kissed 
her with fervor. 

Then Rusha took the handkerchief off her head 
and smoothed back her wavy black hair, and in 
the kindness of her heart said: ‘I’m not used to 
being empty-handed; let me take the child and 
rest your little arms. 

‘*What’s your first name, Mis Morgan?” said 
Rusha, trotting the baby in a jolly way on her 
knees. 

“ Becky,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ An’ as we’re to be 
nigh neighbors like, I’d rather you'd call me 
Becky.” 

** An’ you call me Rusha,”’ was the answer. 

And henceforth those two women called each 
other by their first names. In less than half an 
hour they knew each other’s ages, how long they 
had been married, how many children they had, 
and their names, and ages, and all about their 
husbands, and their prospects, and how much 
linen they had made, and how much sugar the 
Pundersons had made since they came to the new 
country, how much wild honey they had gathered, 
how they tracked the bees to their hidden stores, 
and how many Methodists there were in the new 
country, and all those things that women of now- 
a-days would hardly tell to their sisters. 

It was not long until Mr. Morgan came to the 
cabin, and his wife introduced him as “my 
Moses.”’ 

Moses sat a little while, and then said he would 
put Mis Punderson’s critter in the stable. The 
stable was a large stump, to which he hitched 
Jack. His own horse was hitched on the other 
side. Poles laid into forks that were driven into 
the ground made stalls. 

Afterwhile they had dinner. The table was arude, 
split-out piece of puncheon, fastened on heavy pins 
that were driven into the log-wall. They had real 
tea to drink—the women had—‘‘store tea,’’ they 
called it, that came all the way from ole Virginny ; 
and they had little ‘“‘ board-cake,”’ a corn-cake 
mixed up with warm water and salt, and spread 
on a clean shingle, and baked before the fire until 
it was brown; then a knife was slipped under it 
and it was slid oft the shingle and turned over and 
baked on the other side. When baked quickly, 
this is a delicious corn-cake. Then they had 
stewed plums, and maple sugar melted into 
syrup, and butter, and pickles, and dried venison, 
and stewed wild cherries. 

Rusha did not quite like the new neighbor, 
Moses; he had “read right smart,” he informed 
her, and he behaved as though he thought he was 
superior to the common folks in the new country. 
Rusha may have been mistaken, but this was her 
first impression of the new neighbor from ole 
Virginny. 

After dinner, Rusha made Becky sit down and 
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rest, and let her wash the dishes. Then she slyly | 
slipped a little parcel out of her pocket and tossed 
it into the lap of her new-found friend, saying: 
“Don’t amount to much, but it shows good will 


| 
| 


an’ good fellowship.” 
It was a yard of home-spun linen, small check, 


| 
H 
copperas and white, and meant to make an apron. | 

Before Rusha started home in the afternoon, she | 
had told Becky how to find the way to their | 
cabin—because the visit was to be returned in less | 
than a week—told her what direction to go; what 
thicket to avoid; where she would cross Goudy’s | 
Run; which way to turn to leave the great wind- 
fall to the left; where she would strike the route | 
marked by the blazed trees; where she would go | 
*long side of the Indian trail, and when to hallo, | 
so that she could answer her and come out to | 
meet her. | 

Moses wrinkled up his nose, and said he'd bet a | 
wolf’s scalp that she’d get bewildered, and go | 
round and round, and not know her own head | 
from a ramrod; but the women looked at each | 
other, as much as to say: ‘‘ Only a man talking!" 

Jack was led up toastump, and Rusha mounted 
and started homeward through the woods, 

And now [ want to tell a pretty sight that Rusha 
saw on that wildwood ride. She told me of it her- 
self, fifty-eight years after it happened, 

She said: ‘“‘ I'll never forgit the fust time I saw 
yer Uncle John an’ yer Aunt Betsey. I wason my 
way home from my fust visit to Becky Morgan’s, | 
an’ I stopt ole Jack while I'd watch a singularly 
beautiful bird that had ’lighted on a low sarvice- 
berry limb. It flirted this way an’ that, an’ it 
glittered till it e’enamost hurt my eyes. It was 
the brightest o’ green, an’ black, an’ red; all 
glossy, an’ sparklin’, an’ shinin’. Well, while I’s 
bendin’ so’s to ketch a good view o’ the glowin’ 
bird, I heard the sweetest kind o’ singin’. At 
first I was terrified, an’ thought it was the angels 
o’ Heaven away in that solum place; but it cum | 
nigher an’ nigher, an’ I begun to hear a russlin’ 
an’ a husslin’ o’ the de’d leaves, and the singin’ 
closter and closter, an’ I kep’ Jack still in behint 
some tangled skrubbéry, an’ purty soon they cum 
in sight. There must ’a’ been fifteen or twenty of 
,?em—the Methodys comin’ home from a camp- 
meetin’ that had jus’ broke up that day. The 
path was narrer, and they hed to go it single file, 
two on one horse. Yer Uncle John an’ Aunt 
Betsey rode before; they were young then, had 
been married about a year or so, an’ they were | 
both so handsome. She rode behind him, an’ was 
in her bare head; her hair was alight bright brown, | 
and was in curls, Oh, but she was pretty! In- | 
deed, they all looked so beautiful, an’ they were 
all singing in reg’lar Methody style, at the top of 
their voices, but yer aunt was leadin’. I remem- 
ber the stirrin’ old hymn well: 

“*What is this that casts you down? 
What is this that grieves you? 
Speak an’ let the wust be known; 
Speakin’ may relieve you.’ 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Raly, I felt mean, an’ little, an’ wicked, a- | 
sneakin’ down there quietly on Jack’s neck like a | 
pore dispondin’ sinner, an’ they all looked so | 
happy and purty an’ as if their faces were ann’inted | 


| home, who shal 
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with the ile 0’ gladness an’ forgiveness, Oh, I felt 
as if ’'d give anything to have the religion that 


| they had; but, thank the Lord, me an’ Adam had 


not long to wait—the blessin’ was stored away jus’ 
waitin’ our ’ceptance. I mind when yer aunt led 
out with the line, ‘Speakin’ may relieve you,’ I 
could have cried out as though I had twenty 
voices; my heart was full to bustin’.”’ 

Moses agreed. to stay in the house and take care 
of the children the day his wife made her first 
visit to Rusha. She started early in the morning, 
and the last words her husband said were: “ Now, 


iif vou get lost and bewildered and come back 


home, I won’t let you try it the second time; and 
if you get so jost that you never find your way 
1 I marry?” 

She laughingly replied: ‘‘ Don’t marry too soon; 


| but, Moses, if I should get lost, what will I do?” 


He took the horse by the bridle and turned its 
head as though he intended leading it back to the 
impromptu stable, but she climbed on a stump 
and signified her readiness to go. 

It was a beautiful morning, and it was the first 
time she had been out in the woods alone and un- 
incumbered, and, as Moses predicted, she did 
become bewildered, and rode on, and on, but came 
not to the thicket, nor the run, nor the trail, but to 
a cabin, standing in a small clearing. She rode 
up to it to inquire where the Punderson’s lived. 
She hailed, and a man came out; his countenance 
seemed familiar, but she could not tell where she 
had ever seen his face before. When she inquired 
where the Punderson’s lived, he stared at her and 
broke into a loud laugh. She was at her own 
home, and the man with the strangely-familiar 
face was her own husband, Moses Morgan! 

““Why, come in,” he said; ‘dismount, you'll 
never find the way there; you are a great booby 
and not fit to go outside the house !’’ 

That touched her; she struck the horse a sting- 
ing cut across the neck, and was soon out of the 
sight of the man who had called her a booby. She 
remembered the route as Rusha had told her, she 
kept saying it over to herself and watching the 
points in the-course of the four miles’ journey. 

Astonishing! she rode, and rode, and came in 
sight of a cabin and a clearing, and again it was 
her own home. She hurried away lest her hus- 
band should see her and make her give up the 
attempt altogether. ‘‘ He called me a booby,” she 


| said, and she shut her teeth, and her eyes sparkled, 


and she galloped down the path that led across the 


| trail. 


Oh, the beauty of the dense wildwood in those 
early days! But Becky Morgan had no time to 


|note the tall oaks, the monster grape vines, the 


beds of plushy moss, the thickets a-quiver with 
bird-songs or the green aisles that seemed to reach 


}away off and terminate in vast chambers over- 


arched with giant branches, outreaching and mag- 
nificent. Her quick eye was looking for the 
brook, and the thicket, and the blazed trees. At 


| length she came upon a straggling little path, and 


she saw blazed trees to the right and the left, but 
she knew not in which direction to turn. She 
halted, and stared around her, and sighed. ‘He 
called me a booby,” she said, bitterly, and then 
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she remembered that Rusha had told her to hallo, 
and she would reply. 

And the ringing yoice went out upon the wide 
forest in a long, loud ‘‘Rusha! Rusha!’’ She 
listened. Only the echoes came back to her in a 
mournfully prolonged ‘* R-u-s-h-a.” ‘‘ He called 
me a booby,’’ she thought, and again she called 
the name of her new neighbor. She listened, and 
an answer came back to her from, oh, so far away, 
that it seemed to come from over the sea! It took 
its rise in a wonderful pair of lungs, that long, 
loud *‘hoo-hoo!”’ did, and it stopped not with one 
answering call, it was repeated again and again, 
and all she had to do was to ride in the direction 
of the stentorian voice that rang like a bugle. 
Rusha and her children met her on the way. 
They were as glad to see her as though they were 
old friends. The children called her Aunt Becky, 
and she dismounted and let the little boys and 
their sister ride the rest of the way. 

How the women did visit! how fast they talked 
and how fast they became acquainted. 

The Pundersons had no clock, but Rusha could 
tell by the sunshine on the puncheon floor the 
hour of the day. If the day were cloudy then 
they had no time. She knew when to begin to get 


the dinner ready; when the sun shone in at the 
door and reached the fourth crack in the floor. 

She gota good dinner that day. They had rye 
coffee, and white flour biscuit—not very white, but 
as good as could be had in the new country—pota- 
toes, honey, and butter, and dried venison, and 


custard, and curd cheese, and plum pie, and pre- 
served cherries and grapes. 

They had no teaspoons, and they had to eat their 
custard and preserves with a knife and fork, 
Rusha had only one kettle, but she boiled water 
enough in it to make the coffee and cook the pota- 
toes at one time, and then she hurried and had the 
biscuit ready to bake just as soon as the potatoes 
were done. The same kettle was used to make 
mush in, bake loaves of raised corn-bread, hull 
corn, preserve fruit and berries, and when small 
washings were done the clothes were boiled in it. 
Itis wonderful how the ingenuity of woman can 
contrive when compelled by necessitous circum- 
stances, 

Becky wore her new linen apron that day, and 
that she might show ‘good will,’’ likewise, she 
brought Rusha a piece of red ribbon to put on her 
best lace cap. 

In the afternoon Rusha showed her new neigh- 
bor the way home in a way so positive and sure 
that Becky was never lost again. They both rode 
the same horse, and Rusha went with her until 
she was in sight of her own cabin. 

Isaid to Rusha: ‘* Were you always good friends 
with your old-time neighbor?” 

“Well, ‘tyes, ruther; but a kind of a coldness 
come in a-tween us in three or four years after; 
but then ’twa’n’t her fault.” 

Dear Rusha! she was like good old Jenks with 
his Jane Whittlesey. 

“Tell me about it,” I said; ‘I am interested in 
knowing just how much the women of fifty and 
sixty years ago were like our women of the pre- 
sent day.’’ 
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‘‘ Well, ’twasn’t her fault. You see we were all 
members of the Methody church together at this 
time, an’ somehow talk got out that Sister Becky 
Morgan wa’n’t sadisfied. Anyhow, she’d quit 
comin’ to meetin’ an’ class, an’ it got to be ser’us 
talk that she was onsadisfied, an’ that old Mr. 
Mintringer, a Univarsalist preacher, had been at 
Moses Morgan’s time an’ ag’in. Well, it was 
talked over among us, an’ Sister Hays an’ me 
were ’p’inted to go an’ talk with Becky. Now I 
was mortal ’fraid of Morgan hisself, he was so 
proud an’ overbearin’ an’ scornful-like, and Sister 
Hays felt the same way, an’ we ‘lowed we 
‘wouldn’t mind it if only we could happen there 
sometime when he was away from home. Well, 
it run on fot weeks that way; we were still the 
a’p’inted ones, an’ the church was dependin’ on 
us. In the meantime Becky was confinded. Sister 
Hays an’ me looked at each other, an’ said, ‘ Well, 
we'll go and visit her when the right time comes,’ 
In less than a week, Sister Hays was the new 
mother of a pair of twin boys—you’ve heard of 
’em, Romilus an’ Remus; they live out West 
now—an’ the next Monday my Azariar was born. 
In about five weeks after, we heard that the nabors 
had all j’ined together with Mr. Morgan to buy: 
salt, an’ that he was going down to Zanesville 
with two critters to pack some home. There was 
no wagon-road then, an’ stuff had to be packed on 
critters’ backs, an’ let ’em travel one behind 
tother. It was a hard way o’ gitten salt, but it 
was the only way, an’ it was surprisen the lots 
that could be packed that way. 

‘“‘That was our time to go then, while he was: 
away, an’ I sent word to Sister Hays to see if she 
was ready and willin’. She said she was, an’ for 
me to come bright an’ airly the next mornin’, an’ 
we’d ride down there an’ visit, an’ have our pious 
talk all to ourselves, I fixed things handy for the 
young uns’ dinners, and toted Azariar, an’ went 
cross lots. 

‘* Now I want to tell you how we looked, Sister 
Hays an’ me, when we started. I laffed then, an’ 
I’ve laffed every time I’ve thought of it ever 
since; an’ I’m nin’ty-two years old now, an’ it’s 
just as laffable as ever it was. Sister Hays an’ I’d 
offen gone visitin’ together, an’ off on church 
business, an’ such, an’ we allus rode their old 
Nell; I rode behind her on piece 0’ gray linsey- - 
woolsey. Old Nell was led out this mornin’ for 
us, an’ behold a pair o’ cute little twin colts came 
trottin’ along at her heels. I hadn’t heard about 
’em, or I s’pect I’d rode our Jack. 

‘‘ Hays’ X Roads saw a funnier sight then than 
the beautiful village of Haysville ever saw since 
that day. Sister Hays carried the two babies, 
made up into one bundle; she rode before. I car- 
ried my Azariar, an’ rode behind her. The little 
colts followed after us; but they soon got tired an’ 
lagged, an’ I had to whinny, and whicker, an’ 
make all kinds of tolty-talk an’ endearin’ horse- 
talk. It was the fust time the colts had ever been 
out of the barn-yard, an’ they didn’t know how 
large the airth was, an’ acted as though they was. 
afeard they’d fall over the edge of it. I never 
laughed so hard in my life. Sometimes I had to 
get off an’ go back, an’ almost pull ’em along by, 
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the tails. We made quite a procession—three 
critters, an’ three boys, and two women. 

“Well, we got to Becky’s, and were having a 
famous visit; we put the four new babies all to- 
gether, heads even; an’ we were all talkin’ at 
once, an’ gettin’ dinner; I was cleanin’ a chicken, 
an’ Becky was makin’ berry pie, an’ Sister Hays 
was peclin’ taters, when a shadder fell acrost the 
doorway, an’ who should come in but Moses his- 
self! The fordin’ over Jerome Creek was not 
passable on account o’ high water, an’ he’d come 
home to wait till the next day. 

‘“*Oh, we were most mortally sorry! And there 
that old fellar sot an’ sot, just as though Sattan 
was in him, an’ he never give us one bit of a 
chance even to say a private word to Becky. He 
never liked the Methodys, an’ I’ve a notion he 
tormented her until she gave ’em up, and was 
willin’ to do anything for peace. 

“That was the last visit I ever had with poor 
Becky Morgan. I offen met with her at the neigh- 
bors at flax-pullin’s, an’ quiltin’s, and buryin’s; 
but I couldn’t enjoy her company like I did the 
fust couple o’ years. 

“The colts behaved themselves better on their 
way home’ards, an’ our little patch o’ babies slep’ 
all the road. Sister Hays an’ me offen talked in 
our old age about the difficulties that beset church 
committees in airly times when there was only 
‘one way o’ travyellin’.”’ 


OLD ENGLISH CHARITIES.* 

HE local charities connected with the family 
history of great landowners in England form 
one of the most interesting classes of public 
relief. They date chiefly from ante-Reformation 
times, and often embody a hidden symbolism into 
which none save the antiquary now cares to in- 
quire. It isa mistake to suppose that al/ the dying 
bequests of pious folk in the Middle Ages were 
devoted to the ‘‘ Church”’ proper: the larger part 
certainly were, although the spirit that prompted 
even the making of such bequests was symbolical 
of the belief in the dispensing (rather than the 
appropriating) powers of churchmen: but many 
were also the sums left to be yearly spent in the 
relief of the poor and starving. Thus originated 
the alms (or bede) houses so frequently met with 
in the retired villages of England. Bede (from 
the German beten, to “‘ pray’’) meant prayer, hint- 
ing at the pious duty of those benefiting by the 
founder’s legacy to pray for his eternal welfare. 
When the Reformation, among many abuses, also 
obliterated many beautiful and poetical customs, 
the meaning of these ‘‘houses of prayer’? was 
forgotten, and their chapels were often ruthlessly 
whitewashed. The material part of the founda- 
tion, however, still remained, and the bedesmen, 
twelve or thirteen (in commemoration of the num- 
ber of the apostles, or the apostles and their 
Master), continued to be chosen by the clergyman 
of the parish and the lord of the manor. In other 
places, instead of this more costly mode of relief, 
a custom prevailed of distributing a ‘‘dole”’ at 
stated times to a large number of poor people, the 
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number corresponding to the age of the giver: if 
alive, of course the number increased every year; 
if dead, it was fixed at the age at which he or she 
had died. Many of these local customs continue 
to this day ; some have even been instituted lately, 
since the revived taste for medizevalism has beau- 
tified and refined English homesteads and village 
churches. The queen, a faithful upholder of an- 
cient national manners, has given the example by 
adhering to the time-honored custom called the 
Royal Maundy. . This word is from mandatum, or 
commandment, and refers to the ‘‘ new command- 
ment”’ given by Christ to His apostles at the Last 
Supper. In Catholic countries it is still the cus- 
tom for the sovereign to wash the feet of twelve 
poor men (his wife performing the same oflice for 
twelve poor and aged women) in public on the 
Thursday before Easter, and to serve them at table 
afterward: in Vienna this is done in a very solemn 
and public manner. Thechosen ones are brought to 
the palace in court-coaches, and after the ceremony 
is over are carried home in the same way, loaded 
with presents of clothing, money, and all the 
dishes, spoons, forks, etc., used at their dinner, 
In England the same charity, or its equivalent, is 
dispensed, not by the sovereign in person, but by 
her chaplains and almoners, in the midst of beau- 
tiful formalities, The dignity with which the 
ceremony is performed is a striking evidence of 
the national character, and a contrast to the some- 
times slovenly manner in which great public reli- 
gious functions are got through abroac. The 
charities are distributed in the chapel of White- 
hall, the palace made tragically famous by the 
disgrace of Wolsey and the death of King Charles 
I. Fifty-five old men, and as many women, the 
number corresponding to the age of the sovereign, 
were thus relieved last year. On an earlier occa- 
sion, witnessed by the writer, a procession con- 
sisting of a detachment of the yeomen of the 
guard, under the command of a sergeant-major 
(one of the yeomen carrying the royal alms ona 
gold salver of the reign of William and Mary), 
several chaplains, almoners, secretaries and a few 
national school-children (allowed to take part in 
the ceremony asa signal reward for good behavior), 
left the Royal Almonry Office for the chapel of 
Whitehall. It was met at the door by the lord high 
almoner and the subdeans of the Chapel Royal, 
who joined the ranks and passed up to the altar. 
The surpliced boys of the Chapel Royal, and the 
clergy and gentlemen belonging officially to it, 
took their appointed places right and left, and the 
gold salver was deposited in front of the royal pew, 
generally tenanted by one or more members of the 
royal family. Evening prayer, slightly varied 
and adapted for the occasion, as custom has de- 
creed for several centuries, was then gone through; 
the forty-first Psalm was chanted; and after the 
First Lesson an anthem by Goss was sung. Then 
followed the distribution of one pound, fifteen 
shillings to each woman, and a pair of shoes and 
stockings to each man, The two next anthems 
were by Mendelssohn, and in the intervals woolen 
and linen clothes were first distributed to each 
man, and money-purses to each man and womal. 
The Second Lesson was then read, and the fourth 
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and concluding anthem, by Greene, chanted, after 
which the usual Thanksgiving and Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom were read. The musical part of the 
service, being especially prominent, was correctly 
and artistically performed by skillful musicians 
(some of them composers), styled officially “‘ gen- 
tlemen of the Chapel Royal:’’ the solo in the first 
anthem was sung by one of the boys. 

In addition to this special ceremony, other 
Easter bounties, styled ‘‘ Minor Bounty,’ ‘‘ Dis- 
cretionary Bounty,’’ and the ‘‘ Royal Gate Alms,”’ 
were, according to old custom, distributed at the 
Almonry Office on Good Friday and Saturday, 
while Easter Monday and Tuesday were devoted 
to the distribution of other supplementary relief 
to old and infirm people previously chosen by the 
clergy of the various London parishes. The re- 
cipients included over a thousand persons. 

Among the private local charities none is on so 
large a scale as the famous “‘ Tichborne Dole.” 
The idea we now attach to the word dole is ludic- 
rously inappropriate in this case, where the gift is 
in the proportion of one gallon of the best wheaten 
flour to each adult and half a gallon to each child, 
and where the number of the recipients is gene- 
rally between five and six hundred, including the 
inhabitants of two parishes. This custom is seven 


hundred years old, and was first instituted on the 
Tichborne estate by Dame Mabel, the wife of Sir 
Roger de Tichborne, knight, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century. The foundress was renowned 
for her piety and charity, and by her own people 


was looked upon as a saint. The family record 
says that she was so charitable fo the poor that, 
not content to exercise that virtue all her lifetime, 
she instituted the ‘‘ dole’’ as a perpetual memorial 
of her goodness, and entailed it to her posterity. 
It is distributed yearly on the 25th of March. A 
large oil-painting, now hanging in the dining- 
room of Tichborne House, and representing the 
distribution of the ‘‘dole,’? was painted in 1670, 
and is considered as one of the most valuable 
family relics. The costumes of the period are 
faithfully represented, most of the prominent 
figures are portraits, and the scene is laid within 
the courtyard of the old manor, with its sculptured 
gables and picturesque mullioned windows. The 
present house, roomy and comfortable as it is, isa 
plain, unpretending building, with no architec- 
tural features to recommend it, but the park and 
grounds are very beautiful, the old trees disposed 
in deep glades and avenues, and the situation 
altogether very picturesque. Since the famous 
trial has made everything bearing the name of 
Tichborne a target for curiosity, the occupants 
have been sadly annoyed, and access to the house 
was at last, in self-defence, denied to strangers 
who came simply as gaping sight-seers. The 
“dole” distribution, as we have said, takes place 
every year. Last spring it was attended with less 
show than usual, owing to the illness of the little 
boy who now represents the old name (the nephew 
of the lost Roger Tichborne), in consequence of 
which none of the ladies of the family were pre- 
sent. But despite the absence of the festal arrange- 
ments by which it is usually accompanied, the 
main business was the same as it has always been 














since Dame Mabel’s time. About nine o’clock the 
fine old park became thronged with men, women 
and children, all carrying bags and baskets in 
which to stow away the “ bounty.’ The distribu- 
tion was made at the back of the house. The peo- 
ple gathered in groups, dressed in all sorts of 
plain, dilapidated country garments—old men in 
worn-out smock-frocks (a sight seldom seen even 
in conservative England), gaiters such as they 
wear at work in the fields, and slouched, unrecog- 
nisable hats that had evidently seen better times; 
others stood in their ‘‘Sunday clothes,” stiff and 
uncomfortable as a laborer looks in that unusual 
and unartistic guise; some were old and toothless, 
yet upright and almost martial-looking; while 
some, again, had that pathetic look—sunken eyes, 
bent limbs and general air of having given in to 
the attacks of time and sorrow—which invariably 
speaks the same language and stirs the same sym- 
pathy all over the world. The women were in the 
majority, most of them hale and hearty, the wives 
and daughters of laborers who were too busy to 
come in person. Ninesacks, each containing fifty 
gallons of flour, were emptied by two sturdy 
miller’s men into an immense tub. The family 
being an old Roman Catholic one, a religious cere- 
mony was the prelude of the distribution. The 
domestic chaplain offered up a short prayer, and 
after invoking the blessing of Heaven on the gift, 
sprinkled the flour with holy water in the form of 
across. It was no uncommon thing for one per- 
son to carry away three or four gallons of flour: 
the largest award was in the case of a family con- 
sisting of man, wife and seven children, the wife 
carrying away with her five and a half gallons. 
Many of those whose names appeared as witnesses 
for the defence \during the memorable trial were 
present—John Etheridge, the blacksmith, and 
Kennett, coachman of the dowager Lady Tich- 
borne, among the number. The latter lives in a 
small freehold cottage, his own property, at 
Cheriton, the next parish to Tichborne. Persons 
of all denominations were relieved — Church 
people, Dissenters and Roman Catholics alike— 
without the slightest favoritism being shown to 
any. 

The same kind of charity, though on a smaller 
seale, and by the custom of living patrons instead 
of the will of deceased ones, is dispensed at vari- 
ous times in the year through the whole country 
by both large and small landed proprietors. The 
llth of November (St. Martin’s Day) is the one 
generally chosen for the distribution of winter 
clothing to the poor of the parish, and this in com- 
memoration of medizeval legend of the holy Bishop 
Martin, who gave half his ample cloak to ashiver- 
ing leper who begged of him in the street. Next 
night, says the legend, he saw ina dream Christ 
Himself clothed in that cloak, and remembered 
the promise that ‘‘inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of these, ye have done it unto Me.’”’ The 
writer has often assisted at such distribution of 
warm clothing, both made and unmade. In every 
county squire’s house there is a bi or tri-weekly 
distribution of soup to the village poor, and in 
most two or three sets of fine bed-linen and soft 
baby-clothes, to be lent out on occasions requiring 
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greater comforts than the poor and too often thrift- 
less women of agricultural villages can afford. 
Private charity is all-reaching: the “‘ hall’”’ is the 
dispensary and the general ark of refuge for all 
county ills, moral, physical and pecuniary, and 


its help is never thought degrading, like that of 


the “parish.”” Most families pay a doctor and a 


nurse by the year to attend the poor free of ex- 
pense, and an order from the doctor for jellies, 
soup or wine, as well as for the ordinary sorts of 
medicine, is always sure of being filled from the 
ample stores of the ‘‘ housekeeper’s room.” 


If the 





city poor were half as well provided for as are the 
agricultural poor by their ‘‘ lords of the manor,” 
there would be far less destitution. Some affect 
to sneer at a system which savors of what they 
call ‘‘ feudalism,’”’ and which, they wisely suggest, 
encourages pauperism, but warm-hearted and 
charitable people will probably disagree with these 
searchers after new methods, and will be glad to 
find in the ready sympathy of English landowners 
for their poor neighbors a ray of the old-fashioned 
unquestioning charity which distinguished biblical 
times. 
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THE TREASURE-TRUNK. 


BY SARAH HART. 


“THNVERY spring and fall for fifteen years had 
HK Mrs. Kidder opened her treasure-trunk, 

caressed the locks of golden and brown 
hair, turned over broken toys one by one, opened 
the picture books and turned their soiled pages, 
taken the little garments, some bright and new, 
some soiled and worn, and hung them out to air, 
then folded each garment away again, put each 
treasured memento back and turned the key in the 
lock and went away from her treasures out into 
the busy world again, and each treasured thing 
was as much hidden as were the thoughts and emo- 
tions of her own heart; for Mrs. Kidder never 
intruded her sorrows upon others, The neighbors 
knew she was a childless widow when she had 
come among them ten years before, but that was 
all. She never spoke of the twin lives that had 
brightened her home for eight years, or of the 
two graves on the hillside in a far distant State, 
nor of that other who had been life itself to 
her, but whose grave was not even where a 
stone could mark it, for the blue waves covered 
him. 

It was the day for the meeting of the sewing 
society. The forenoon had been spent by Mrs. 
Kidder in examining the contents of the treasure- 
trunk and putting them in order for the winter. 
Then the key had been turned and hung up in its 
place, and Mrs. Kidder went about getting her 
lonely repast. She made more haste than usual, 
for she had spent so much time with her treasures 
that it was almost noon already, and she knew that 
Mrs, Gray, her friend and neighbor, would be sure 
to stop for her on her way to the sewing society. 
So she bustled about and prepared and ate her 
meal, then cleared away the remains and made 
herself ready. 

The trim gray dress was hardly buttoned and 
the plain collar, with its jet fastening, was receiv- 
ing the last touches when smiling, little Mrs. 
Gray came tripping up the neat gravel walk, 
wiped the dust from her gaiters on the piece of 
carpet outside, tapped gently on the door, then 
entered before the inmate had time to give the 
summons, 

“* twas afraid I was late,”’ ie said, briskly, ‘‘ but 











Hlory-€ Geller, 


I saw Mrs. Pendleton starting after that Miss Cole, 
and I knowed I was in time.’’ 

“Oh, yes, there’s plenty of time,’’ said Mrs, 
Kidder, as she unfolded her broche. ‘ But what 
have you got there?’”’ eyeing the bundle in Mrs, 
Gray’s arms, 

“That’s my contribution, my mite, you know. 
You see, I can’t afford to give’ money, so I just 
looked around amongst my old cast-offs and found 
a coat of Isaac’s and a petticoat or two of Saman- 
thy’s and an old comfortable, so, thinks I, I’1l just 
bundle these along; somebody can do something 
with ’em. Have you heard about that preacher's 
family somewheres out West? He used to live 
here; married Mary Love. Maybe you remem- 
ber’em. I guess their case will be brought up in 
the society to-day.” 

Mrs. Kidder did remember something about a 
Mary Love, she said, as she announced herself 
ready by picking up the cat and putting it out. 
Then she took a look at the shining stove and 
zine, and the two went out, and Mrs, Kidder very 
carefully locked the door and tried it. 

This sewing society was not like the traditional 
ones. It was not aschool for scandal and gossip, 
smile as you may, dear incredulous reader; but it 
was composed of a band of hearty, earnest, Chris- 
tian workers, and as different from the usual 
village sewing circle as a blustering March day 
is from a calm, sunny, deep blue September 
one. 

As Mrs. Gray had foretold, the case of the home 
missionary was brought up. The:story of their 
privations had reached them through a letter from 
another home missionary to their pastor. It was 
an extremely sad case. The mother, unable to 
stand all the trials and privations of frontier life, 

had fallen a victim to the fever, leaving three help- 
less children, the youngest two years, and the 
eldest eight years old. Eight years old! How 
that smote upon Mrs. Kidder’s heart! The father, 
unwilling to leave his charge, was struggling 
along against difficulties almost too hard to be 
borne, and now winter was coming on, and those 
motherless lambs were almost naked. What could 
be done? There was no money in the treasury, 
and the members of the society had responded so 
nobly to other calls that the president was afraid 
there was no surplus to meet the demand. 
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“Let us make up a box to send them,”’ suggested 
one. . 

“T think we can fill a large box with necessaries 
before many weeks,”’’ said another. 

“Let us try,” said the president. ‘‘ We are none 
of us rich, but perhaps all of us have something 
we might spare—something the children have out- 
grown, or something we have ourselves cast aside. 
Let us look again, sisters, and see if we cannot do 
something for this family. Their case seems to 
appeal to us in particular. Think, O mothers! 
What if it were your own little ones!’ 

This womanly appeal went to every heart, and 
various as the minds were, the thoughts and plans 
brought proved to meet the demand. So earnestly 
did they grasp the project as their work, that be- 
fore they were dismissed it was agreed that at the 
next meeting of the society each would report by 
bringing their contributions, so that they might 
know upon how much they could depend. 

On the way home, Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Kidder 
talked, and planned, and wished, without coming 
to any settled mode of action. 

“You have no one to grow out of their clothes, 
and my folks are obliged to wear theirs so close, 
and neither of us have much money to give away, 
but we can give our sympathies and prayers,” 
said Mrs. Gray, as they parted at Mrs. Kidder’s 
gate. 

“Yes, Iam sure they have my sympathies and 
prayers,’ said Mrs. Kidder, as she gave her dress 
a shake and wiped her feet. 

“Sympathies and prayers for the poor, and a 
trunk full of clothes for the moths,” said a voice 
within. 

Mrs. Kidder started. No, no; not such a sacri- 
fice; and she shut her lips firmly together, and 
tried to shut her heart’s inner chamber against the 
invading thought. She went into the house, took 
off her shawl and hood, stirred the fire and put 
over the shining kettle, snd tried to be firm and 
tearless. But she could not get rid of her unwel- 
come guest. The very teakettle seemed to say in 
its singing: ‘‘Sympathies and prayers.’”’ Mrs. 
Kidder steeped her tea, and poured an additional 
dipper of cold water in the kettle and set it in a 
cooler place. 

After her almost untasted supper was cleared 
away, she took her knitting and sat down. But 
she was restless. The click of her needles and the 
ticking of the clock seemed to her like voices, and 
their measured sounds were “‘sympathies and 
prayers.’’ She could not stand it. She knit to 
the seam, then folded the stocking and laid it upon 
the shelf, and took the lamp and went to her bed- 
room. She paused in front of the little dark closet 
wherein was hidden the treasure-trunk, and 
seemed about to open the door, then slowly shak- 
ing her head, she turned away. She could not 
make the sacrifice. 

That night her dreams were peopled with naked, 
starving children, fighting over the treasured con- 
tents of her trunk, and among the wan faces she 
distinctly discerned her own darlings. 

The morning found Mrs. Kidder troubled in 
mind and sick in body. She early made her way 
to the little dark closet, carefully lifted the pre- 





cious trunk, carried it into the light, took the key 
from its hiding-place and opened it. One by one 
she took out the garments, First came two suits 
of bright blue merino. How vividly came to her 
that birthday party when her darlings were seven 
years old! How well she remembered the days 
and nights of work to complete these, and their 
sparkling eyes when they beheld them! No, she 
could not part with these. Next came bright- 
colored worsted sacques and scarfs. This with the 
crimson threads was Maggie’s, her own choice; 
and Mary had wanted this with gold threads, so 
they might know them apart, she said. How 
could she give these? Next came the cloaks of 
sombre gray, with blue facings—New Year's gifts 
from their father on the last happy New Year she 
had ever seen. How the memory of it surged 
over her heart like a fearful simoon, drying its 
tears and making it an arid waste! No, she could 
not part with these. Then came the every-day 
dresses of various fabrics—lawn, calico, bright 
plaids and soft-tinted delaines, and the tiny ruffled 
aprons and comfortable undergarments, and shoes 
and stockings. How could she bear to know that 
other hands were thrust into the dainty pockets, 
other forms were flitting about in the neat dresses 
without a thought of the little forms long since 
dust! 

No, she could not endure this. God would 
not demand the sacrifice. She would seek her 
duty in some other work. 

That same afternoon Mrs. Kidder determined to 
visit a poor family in another part‘of town. She 
carried a gallon pail full of soup for the sick father, 
and a good allowance of her cherished gunpowder 
tea for the mother. But she felt very little re- 
ward, although the gratitude of the poor family 
was abundant. She felt that shé was walking by 
sight, and not by faith. 

The next Sabbath was the annual collection for 
the cause of home-missions. Mrs. Kidder gave 
double her allowance for that purpose. She could 
ill afford it, for she always gave ‘“‘all that she 
could ;’’ but somehow she felt ‘so disturbed by 
something undone, that she felt she must perform 
some extra act of duty (or was it penance?) in 
order to regain her peace of mind. But peace 
came not with this act of benevolence; and Mrs. 
Kidder went home from the services feeling very 
little profited. 

That afternoon she opened her Bible, and her 
eyes fell upon the words of Paul: “ Lord, what 
wilt Thou. have me to do?”? None but God Him- 
self saw her struggle, and none but He knew her 
victory. But with willing hands and a glad heart 
Mrs. Kidder the next day again drew out the 
treasure-trunk from its hiding-place, and opened 
it. But this time she lingered over nothing. She 
took out the locks of golden and brown hair, put 
them hurriedly into her bosom, then spreading a 
sheet upon the floor, she emptied the contents of 
the treasure-trunk into it. Once she paused as 
she caught sight of a pair of soiled stockings, with 
their elastic fastenings still around them. She 
thought she might keep these. But only for a 
moment did her hands cease in their work; she 
had promised all; and broken toys, soiled books, 
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and clothing, everything, save two tiny thimbles 
and the locks of hair, were freely offered. 

That evening a huge bundle was left at Mrs. 
Clark’s house, directed “‘ For the home missionary 
box. From a friend.’’ But no one knew who had 
brought it. 

On Wednesday the society met. Mrs. Gray 
stopped before Mrs. Kidder’s house, but seeing 
the windows closed, and knowing herself to be a 
little late, she did not enter. 

‘““Where is Mrs. Kidder?’ inquired some one, 
but no one knew. She was usually there, perhaps 
she was ill. Mrs. Gray had not stopped—would 
call on her way home. 

When the contributions were received, all won- 
dered where the large quantity of beautiful gar- 
ments could have come from. Every one of them 
was new to their wondering eyes, but they never 
guessed the donor nor ever knew the whole cost 
of the sacrifice. 


RACHEL DILLOWAY’S SON.* 


BY MRS. JULIA ©. R. DORR, 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
[vn long, sleepless night wore away, Rachel 





hardly knew how; and the morning dawned, 

as mornings will, whether tired human souls 

are ready for them or not. The problem with 
which she had wrestled was still unsolved. 

It was with a feeling of positive relief that she 


_ found herself, wlen she arose and attempted to 


dress, utterly unable to proceed. She was not 
quite as strong, not quite as well able to endure, 
physically, as she had been in her younger days; 
and the struggle of the last twelve hours—a strug- 
gle which was not yet over—had been too much 
for her. She had hardly begun her toilet when her 
head whirled, the room grew dark and she was 
forced to lie down again. 

She was thankful for the blinding pain that shot 
through her temples, compelling her to shut her 
eyes against the soft, warm rays that stole in 
through the crimson curtains, even as she would 
have shut them from the barbed lightning. For 
the pain brought a reprieve, at least. For a few 
hours longer she might put off the evil day. If 
she were ill in bed, surely she need do nothing, 
say nothing. 

The fierce conflict of the night, entirely fruit- 
less as it had been, had taught her one lesson. She 
found that she had at least reached a point where 
she must have human aid, and counsel, and syin- 
pathy. To some human heart she must turn, for 
the strength that grows out of a sense of com- 
panionship. Perhaps this knowledge brought a 
keener pang with it—for it meant the betrayal of 
the sorrow she had hidden so long. But it could 
not be helped. She must go to some strong, wise, 
tender soul and ery: “ Tell me what to do! Show 
me the way in which I must walk, and then help 
me to walk in it!’ She dared not trust her own 
unaided judgment in this crisis of her fate—and of 
her son’s, 
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God? Yes. I knowall you would say, and she 
knew it, too. Had she not wept and prayed? 
‘“‘Sooner or later,’”’ says M. Sainte Beuve, ‘every 
heart must have its agony and bloody sweat, its 
garden of Gethsemane.’”’ She had had hers that 
night. She, too, had cried, ‘‘ Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me.” 

But God does not come down and talk with men 
or women, face to face. However hard the stress, 
however great the need, He does not, now-a-days, 
speak to them in audible language. Rachel was 
as conscious as any of us can claim to be of the 
spiritual presences. But there are times when the 
divine aid must reach us through human channels; 
and to such a time had she come now. She must 
have human help. 

To whom should she turn? To whom could she 
turn save to—Robert? He was strong, and wise, 
and tender; and because he was, he would be 
pitiful. It is the weak who are pitiless. Robert 
had loved and honored his brother Royal. It 
could not be that he would cast him out of his 
heart now, even if she did tell him the whole sad 
story, and ask him to help her to bear during all 
the remaining days of her life the burden she had 
carried alone so long, and which had grown so 
heavy. She could not tell Roy. He was young; 
he would not understand; he would so resent the 
wrong done to his mother, that he would have no 
compassion on the dead man whom he had never 
seen. But Robert—she thought she might tell 
him; and he would help her to see what she ought 
to do. She would tell him just as soon as he 
should come back fron New York. 

But meanwhile? She could not think in that 
fierce storm of pain. She could only shut her 
eyes and fold her hands and—wait. 

Roy was an early riser; and for several weeks 
he had made a point of going down to the factories 
before breakfast, just, as he said, “to see how 
business looked before the dew was off.’’ How- 
ever that may have been, he himself always looked 
like some glad incarnation of the morning when 
he came back. 

All the freshness and glory of the dawn was in 
his face that bright September morning as he strode 
up the hill, after making his early inspection. He 
had been disappointed, but not seriously troubled 
or depressed, by his mother’s refusal to see him 
the night before. It would all be right this morn- 
ing, he said ; smiling, with a little toss of his crisp, 
dark curls, as he thought that she had not dreamed 
of such swift and happy wooing. But in another 
hour he would have told her all about it. He did 
not mean that Rose should go back to “ Aunt 
Jane’s linter” again. She needed a mother, and 
his mother needed a daughter. Why, then, should 
they care for mere conventionalities, or for any 
idle talk of idle people? Rose and Daisy were a 
part of Dilloway House, henceforth. They be- 
longed there. They could keep their happy secret 
for awhile—and then! 

His heart beat quickly at the thought of all that 
“then” held in its unconscious clasp. More than 
‘all the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
thereof!’’ 

When he went up the steps the breakfast-bell 
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was just ringing; and as he was hanging his hat 
on the hat-rack, Rose came down the stairs, the 
soft, shy color stealing into her face as she received 
his morning greeting. She had not yet grown 
familiar with their new relations, while to Roy 
they seemed as old and well-established as the 
hills. A man’s betrothal is the blossoming of a 
long-cherished hope. A woman’s often comes to 
her as suddenly as a flash of lightning. She has 
to become accustomed to that of which he may 
have dreamed for months, 

‘‘ Has your mistress been down?” Roy asked of 
the little waitress, as he glanced around the break- 
fast-room and did not see his mother. 

“No, sir. She is not well this morning, I think. 
Katy said she was to breakfast in her own room.”’ 

Just then Katy appeared. 

“You are not to wait for Mrs. Dilloway, Mister 
Roy,’”’ she said. ‘‘She bade me say she has a 
headache, and does not wish to be disturbed.” 

A swift shadow flitted over Roy’s face, and he 
started toward the stairs. His mother had been 
singularly free from the petty ills and ailments 
that make so many women seem like semi-in- 
valids all their lives long. He could not remem- 
ber half a dozen mornings, from his boyhood up, 
when she had failed to meet him at the break fast- 
table. And of all the days of all the years he so 
wanted her this very morning! 

But after a second thought he turned back again. 
Perhaps she had merely had a restless night, and 
was trying to sleep. It would be selfish to disturb 
her. 

Katy had left the room, and the little waiting 
maid had mysteriously disappeared. Daisy was 
chirruping to a pair of green paroquets swinging 
in their gilded cage, and trying to count the jets 
in their necklaces. Rose stood in the bay-window, 
looking down into the beautiful valley, but, if the 
truth must be told, seeing nothing. 

Roy stepped quietly to her side, and, taking 
her hand, he led her to the table, and seated her 
with a most significant smile behind the coffee- 
urn, 

“You must submit to fate,’ he whispered, just 
touching her forehead with his lips. ‘‘ Destiny is 
swift and pitiless. Ah, and here is the ‘ mistress’s 
posy Yr ” 

Taking up the tiny cluster of sweet-scented 
leaves and blossoms, he would have fastened it in 
her brooch. 

“No, no!’ she cried, crimsoning, and pushing 
it away from her. ‘No, no! I cannot wear it; do 
not ask suchathing! You are tooabsurd. Be- 
sides, the flowers are your mother’s. They don’t 
belong to me.” 

“Even if you are behind the coffee-urn? Well, 
then, you must take them to her by and by. But 
the lady who occupies that position at Dilloway 
House always wears a morning-posy ; the coffee 
would be flavorless if she did not.” 

He darted away, and returned in less than a 
minute with two or three sweet-peas and a spray 
of mignonette. 

““* Sweets to the sweet,’”’ he said, lightly, as he 
laid them beside her plate. ‘‘ Now, Miss Sterling, 
if you will give me a cup of mocha I will be in- 





finitely obliged to you,” and he took the opposite 
seat. 

Daisy had seen nothing of this by-play. Intent 
upon her birds, she was counting: ‘‘ One, two. 
One, two, three, four. One, two, three. They 
won’t keep their heads still long enough for me to 
count their beads, Rose!’ 

“Come and get your breakfast, then,’’ Rose an- 
swered. 

““Why! how funny you do look sitting there!’ 
exclaimed the child, as she turned toward the 
table. ‘“‘It ’most seems as if you were an old 
married woman.” 

“Old?” cried Roy. ‘A libel, a libel!’ Then, 
with a mischievous glance at the sweet, downcast 
face opposite him, he added, gravely: ‘ Daisy, in 
the course of your varied and extensive reading, 
did you ever happen to meet these words of the 
poet: 

“* And coming events cast their shadows before?’”’ 

“Never,” she answered, just as gravely. “I 
don’t know what you mean, either. There are not 
any shadows here—that I see.”’ 

‘That is the fault of your eyes,’’ was the rejoin- 
der, ‘“‘not of the shadows. Mine are becoming so 
dazzled with the sunshine—or with something 
else’’—and he put up his hand as if to shield them 
—‘‘that I fear I shall not be able to see anything 
much longer.”’ 

‘“‘The sun does come in pretty brightly at that 
east window,” said Daisy, literally. ‘I'll drop 
the curtain.” 

Which she immediately did, while Roy’s gay 
laugh rang through the room. 

Rachel heard it, up-stairs in the silence of her 

chamber—the joyous, merry laugh that had been 
such music in her ears thrcugh all her boy’s life. 
He had been such a happy child—so full of abound- 
ing health and joy. How would he bear sorrow? 
What change would its unaccustomed ministry 
work in him? Would he grow hard and bitter 
or even wicked, perhaps—when stung and tor- 
tured by some dark demon of unrest? And must 
it be her hand—the hand of the mother who loved 
him, she thought lying there upon her bed, a 
thousand times better than any young girl like 
Rose Sterling could love him—must it be her 
hand that should lift the poisoned chalice to his 
lips? 
Katy came softly into the room—so softly that 
she would not have awakened a fly, if it had 
chanced to be asleep. But the eyes she had hoped 
to find closed were wide open. 

“TI told Mister Roy I thought you were sleep- 
ing,’ she said; ‘* but he wanted te to come and 
see. He does not like to go to the ofiice until he 
has seen you, ma'am.” 

Rachel thought swiftly. This was Thursday, 
and Robert had said he should be home next 
week. She could not banish Roy from her pre- 
sence until then. He would insist upon seeing 
her—as he had a right to do. If she was ill enough 
to keep her room, he would feel that she needed 
her son, She must see him, and do the best she 


could. 
‘‘ Let him come up,’ she said, as a sharp pain 


darted through her temples. 
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She would have read it all in his face the moment 
he opened the door—even if she had not known it 


already. It was all written there—the story of his | 
love, his happy, successful wooing, and his eager | 


longing to tell her all about it, and receive the 
mother-sympathy that had never been denied 
him. She closed her eyes as he lightly crossed 
the room and kneeled down by her bed, kissing 
her cheek, and lips, and eyelids, 

“Tf amsosorry you are not well,”’ he said, softly. 
“Sorry for your sake, and sorry formyown. For 
I want to tell you something, mother! A joy is 
not half a joy until you share it,” 

Rachel raised her arms with a sharp cry of pain, 
and put them about his neck. ‘ Don’t tell me, 
Roy !“* she said. “Do not tell me anything. I 
cannot bear it now.”’ 

She did not mean to say this. She did not know 
what she did mean tosay. The words were wrung 
from her. Then she drew his head down upon 
her breast, holding him in a close, almost a fierce 
embrace, while she kissed him with white, cold 
lips. 

“© Roy! Roy !’’ she cried. 

How could she give him up—to Isabel Leighton’s 
daughter? 

He lifted his‘head from her bosom and, drawing 
back, looked at her in blank amaze. What did 
she mean? What was the matter? Were these 
simply the wild words born of physical suffering? 
What had so unnerved his calm, strong, yet gentle, 
mother? He was strangely startled. Not tell 


her? Why, he had told her everything—all his | 


life—ever since he could speak! Not tell her? 
Probably nothing could so soon have restored 
Rachel to herself, as the sight of his uplifted face, 


pale with a certain undefined terror. How weak | 


of her to be so overcome—to run such risks of be- 
traying herself, when she had fully determined to 
take no steps whatever until she had consulted 
Robert. 

She put back the hair from his forehead and 
smiled in his face; a wan ghost of a smile, it is 
true, but still a smile. She forced herself to speak 
quietly. 

‘* Perhaps I could guess what you wish to say to 
me, if I were to try,’ she said, looking at him 
imploringly. But you must wait. My head 
aches terribly. I cannot talk to-day—nor until I 
am better. Promise me that you will wait.”’ 

She was not mending matters very fast, poor 
woman; buvushe could think of nothing better to 
say. 

**T will wait your pleasure, certainly,” said Roy, 
the look of pained surprise still lingering about 
his eyes and mouth. “ But can nothing be done 
for you? Has the doctor been sent for? Let me 
call him at once.”’ 

**No,”’ she answered. 
is all I need.” 

He had arisen from his knees and stood looking 
down upon her, the expression of perplexity and 
distress deepening each moment, What had hap- 
pened since he talked with her on the piazza last 
night? For he was not deceived. He knew very 
well that he could have told his short story twice 


“IT will keep quiet. That 


en 


| tell it; and that, prepared as she was by the con- 
versation of the night before, it could not have 
caused her half the emotion she had exhibited 
during the ten minutes he had been in the room. 
She was ready for all he had to say, and why 
should she shrink from hearing it? Joy was a 
great healer; and his joy had always been hers. 

Yet he knew little about pain; and perhaps 
bodily suffering was sufficient to account for all 
that disturbed him. At all events he would not 
worry her by any display of uneasiness. 

“Well,” he said, stodping to kiss her, ‘I hope 
you will be better after a few hours of rest. Good- 
bye. I'm off for the office.”’ 

As he reached the door, he thought of the flowers, 

“Oh!” he said, ‘“* Rose was going to bring you 
Andrew's ‘posy,’ which lay forlornly on the 
breakfast-table. Shall I send her up with it?” 

Doubtless it would have been wiser to have said 
yes. But Rachel had neither her usual clearness 
of vision, nor .her wonted strength that morning. 
After a‘short, sharp struggle with herself, she an- 
swered: ** No, I think I would rather be alone,’ 
and Roy went slowly down-stair 


This was, to say the least of a most unfortu- 
nate illness.of his mother’s, It placed Rose in an 
unpleasant and awkwerd position. He knew very 
well that she must feel] ill at ease and out of place, 
until his mother had spoken the words and given 
the kiss that should assure her she was loved and 
welcomed as the future daughter of the house. 
But it could not be helped. He must make the 
best of it. She must not know that he had any 
secret uneasiness, 

Rose was waiting for him in the hall, with the 
| little nosegay in her hand. 
“*What is it?’? she asked. “Is she very ill? 

She seemed so well yesterday. Can I go up and 


carry the flowers, do you thi: 

Roy drew her into the library and shut the door 
before he answered. 

“Not so very ill,” he said. 
ache, which a few hours of quiet will cure, I hope, 
So we will leave her alone this 1! ng; and you 
shall put the flowers in my buttonhole since you 


“She has a head- 


will not wear them yourself.’ 


What else he may have said is not a matter of 
public interest. But at the end half an hour, 
Rose drew his watch from his pocket and held it 


up before him. 
“Do you see that?” she asked. 
hour late, Mr. Royal Dilloway. 
“Yes,” he said; ‘I am playing the laggard this 


* You are an 


‘ 


morning. But who ever had a fairer or a sweeter 
excuse? I don’t like to leave you to your own 
devices, my Rose-of-the-world, What do you 
propose to do with yours¢ if all the long hours 
until dinner-time?”’ 

She shot a swift glance at him 
eurved, golden-brown lashes that were many 
shades darker than her hair. 

* Pray don’t give yourself any uneasiness on my 
“There are no more 


from under the 


account,’’ she answered. 
minutes in an hour to-day than there were 
yesterday, and they will fly fast enough. Jm- 
| primis, I shall mend Daisy’s frock; then I shall 


over in the time his mother was telling him not to| go in the garden and gather some flower-seeds, 
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wherewith to make Aunt Jane’s heart glad; and 
then—”’ 

She hesitated, pulling a geranium-leaf from 
Roy’s buttonhole, while her color deepened. 

“And then—what?’? making a prisoner of the 
little fluttering hand, and holding it close. 

*Then,’’ she said, lifting her clear, brave eyes 
to his, ‘“‘then I shall finish one or two designs 
for—Mr. John Farrington. He wants them; and 
I promised he should have them this week.” 

Something rose in Roy’s throat, almost choking 
his utterance. He had never thought much about 
money, anyway. It had always been a matter of 
course, as the air he breathed, or the daily sun- 
light. The Dilloway fortune was an established 
fact; something that did not need to be talked 
about, or commented on. 

But here was this young girl, as well-born and 
as well-bred as himself, as tenderly nurtured dur- 
ing all her childhood, who had been earning for 
herself and Daisy, with those little, soft hands, th 








same staff of life that had come to him, great, 


= 


strong fellow that he was, without a thought or 
care. For the first time in his life, his heart 
bounded exultantly as he thought of his wealth. 
If he could have laid the world at Rose's feet, it 
would not have been too much, 

His evident emotion pained and startled her. 

** What is it?’’ she asked, her voice breaking, as 
she drew herself away from him alittle. ‘ Don’t 
you wish me to finish the designs? Will it trouble 
you?” 

She wondered, the sensitive pride swelling in 
her own heart the while, if it touched Ais pride 
that she should ever have worked for—money? 
If, at the bottom of his soul, there was a lurking 
regret that the girl he had asked to be his wife had 
ever been paid by John Farrington? 

Perhaps he read her better than she did him. 

“Trouble me? No,” he said, softly, while his 
own color came and went, and his heart beat 
strongly. ‘* My wife shall draw all the pretty de- 
signs she pleases, and she shall do with them as 
she pleases. But, O my Rose, my darling, I am 
so glad the task-work is over! Iam so glad you 
have given me the right to share with you that 
which has come to me so easily, and through no 
worthiness of mine!’ 

That day passed, and the next; and Rachel still 
kept her rooms, though not her bed. Roy was at 
his wits’ end. He could not comprehend his 
mother, She was white and wan asa ghost. She 
looked like one torn and vexed by some dread, 
internal conflict. There was no doubt that she was 
ill, Yet he could perceive no great lack of strength 
as she moved about her rooms, There seemed to 
be no sufficient reason why she should not go 
down-stairs; certainly there was none why she 
should tacitly refuse to see Rose and Daisy, who 
had had the freedom of her dressing-room ever 
since they had been at Dilloway House, and had 
spent most of their mornings there. Their bright 
young faces ought to do her good rather than 
harm. 

He had tried once again to speak of his relations 
to Rose, and again his mother had hidden him 
“wait.”’ He obeyed. But nene the less was his | 
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soul in a state of tumult, and consternation, and 
revolt. What did itall mean? The whole atmo- 
sphere of the house seemed changed. There was 
restraint, and silence, and repression everywhere. 

Poor Rachel! she felt it even more keenly than 
he did. There was a wall being slowly builded 
up between her and her boy—* the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow.”? Every murmur of 
blended voices down-stairs, every laugh—for 


| youth will be gay at times, even under the saddest 


circumstances—stabbed her to the heart. Often 
she rose up, thinking she would join them at any 
risk. But she never got farther than the door. 
She could not see Rose and Roy together without 
some acceptance of, or open refusal to accept, their 
new relations. She must wait. 

Her whole soul cried out for Robert. She had 
telegraphed to him, unknown to Roy. She had 
told him she had need of him. Oh, when would 
he come? 

On Saturday morning Rose came down to break- 
fast with a very grave though quiet face. The 





look was stealing over it for which R y had been 
watching. She, too, had been rudely awakened 
from her happy dream. Daisy ran out for a fresh 
supply of the rose-hips as they left the table. She 
was making a rosary for each of the servants, 
Rose went into the library, sure of being fol- 
lowed. She seated herself on the sofa, while Roy 
looked at her silently with expectant eyes. 
**Come and sit down here,”’ she said, reaching 
out her hand, ‘I want to ask you something.’ 
He obeyed with a bold front, but inwardly 
quaking with a great dread of what the “ some- 
thing’ might be. 
‘Or I want you to tell me something,’’ she went 
on. ‘“*Il want you to tell me just how much your 


| mother knows of what has passed between us. Do 
not try to put me off with a vague answer—or to 


soften matters. I want to know the whole truth, 
Roy.”’ 
His face flushed, but he answered quietly: “I 





have told her nothing of what has actually hap- 
pened; for her illness has prevented. But she 
knew what my wishes were—and my intentions,” 

** Are you sure?’ 

‘‘Perfectly sure, Rose; for I told her that very 
night—W ednesday night—as we sat on the piazza, 
while you and Daisy were in the garden.” 

‘*Tell me what she said,’’ she whispered, keep- 
ing a little apart from him, even while he held her 
hand, “for I am troubled and perplexed. I do 
not Know what is right.”’ 

He told her, word for word, just what was said 
on both sides. 

‘* And then?” her voice trembling. 

“Then I went into the garden; and when I 
looked back, after a moment or two, she had gone 
into the house.” 

‘And she has not been down-stairs since, nor 
allowed me to go to her. Yet Katy tells me she is 
better, and is sitting up most of the time. I can- 
not stay here, Roy! Don’t you see? I must go 
back to Aunt Jane’s.”’ 

What eould he say to her? Her feeling was so 
natural, so entirely womanly, that it was unan- 
swerable. He could only turn a distressed, face 
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toward her, with a look that was more eloquent | 
than any words. 

“You do not blame me?” she said, drawn | 
closer to him by the dumb pathos of his eyes, | 
* You see that I cannot helpit? Your mother has 
been very kind to Daisy and to me. I love and 
honor her above all other women. But something 
has changed her feeling toward us. Iam in her 
way. I cannot stay here any longer. I am an 
unwelcome guest. You know it, Roy!” and the 
proud yet tender voice died in a low, quivering 
sob. 

“O Rose, Rose!’’ he cried, with passionate vehe- 
mence. “This is all some dreadful mistake! 
Mother loves you, I know. It will all be right as 
soon as she is herself again. She has changed 





even to me, and I cannot account for it. But I 
have faith in her, I have faith in myself, I have 
faith in you. She is under some cloud. She looks 
like a ghost.”’ 

“The cloud is my presence here,” she an- | 
swered, lifting her head that had fallen on his | 
shoulder. ‘“Can’t you see it? J feel it. Nosen-| 
sitive woman could help feeling it. I ought to go, | 
Roy. I must go. 

** But this changes nothing?’’ hesaid. ** You do 
not mean that this is to come between us? You 


love me, Rose?”’ 

** Yes,’’ she answered, under her breath. ‘“ Yes. 
But so does your mother, and she has loved you 
longest. She loved you before I was born. And 
she has been my friend.”’ 

‘What does this mean, Rose?” he said, slowly, 
turning her face toward him, and compelling her | 
to meet his startled eyes. ‘What are you going 
to say to me?” 

**Tt is all in her hands,’’ she went on, breath- 
lessly. “It must be just as she says. I thought 
about it all night. I tried to put myself one side, 
and to think for herand for you. I must not come 
between you, Roy! 

* But she knew all about it,” he cried, passion- 
ately. ‘‘She told me to gather my rose, if I could; | 
and I did her bidding. She must not say one | 
thing to-day and another to-morrow, even if she 
is my mother. It is too cruel, Rose! and I cannot | 
bear it.’’ 

| 
| 


I will not.”’ 


‘But you must bear it,’’ she said, gently. ‘* We 
must not be selfish. Just think of it, Roy! It all| 
came to me last night as I lay awake. Your 
mother was very young when your father died; a} 
young girl, almost ; scarcely older than I am now. 
And she has lived alone all these years for your 
sake—shutting her heart against all newer loves. | 
Now [ cannot rob her of her son, Neither can I | 
come here, into her very home, to give her pain. 
It is that that would be ‘ too cruel.’ 

“But what can we do?’ he asked, his-voice 
softening avery little. “‘For I cannot give you 
up, Rose—and I never shall, You belong to me.” 

“Then we must be patient—and wait,”’ she said, 
with a faint little smile. ‘* You must be good, and 


I will be good. I will go back to Aunt Jane’s— | 
| Rachel had need of him, 


and by and by—sometime—perhaps—”’ 
She stopped short—lifting her eyes, brimming 
over with tears, to his. He clasped her closer in 


| Rose! 


| 


tenderness than of youthful passion. Jer love 


|}and faith disarmed him. 


“O Rose of the world!"’ he cried, ‘it ought to 
be joy enough for one life to win you even after 
years of waiting! But you will go back to Aunt 
Jane’s? You will take up the old, hard, lonely 
life? You—” 

“Nay, it is not so very hard,” she said, “ And 
you will not make it harder by throwing obstacles 
in my way? You will help me, Roy! We will 
help each other to do what is just and right.” 

** But I know just how it will be,’’ he answered, 
impetuously. ‘ You will make the waiting so 
hard. You will not let me come to you. Aunt 
Jane’s linter will be as far out of my reach as the 
stars are. You can’t expect me to submit to this, 

9 

* Yes—for awhile,” sho said, simply. ‘‘ Things 
may change. We may see clearer by and by. 
But now—we must just wait and be patient, 
There’s no other way. And—Roy 

**What, love?” he whispered. 

She raised her arms and put them about his 
neck, as a child might have done. 

“You will be glad some day,’’ she said. “ You 
will be glad that we did not seek our own plea- 
sure first.”’ 

There was silence between them for many min- 
utes. At last she arose, with a glance at the clock, 

** Now I must go and pack our trunks,”’ 

Roy rose, too, throwing back his head as one 
throws off a burden. 

** Not to-day,’’ he said, drawing her to his side 
again. ‘ Rose, this is Saturday. Stay here till 
Monday. I know itis much to ask of you. But 
we cannot tell what even a day may bring forth; 
and if you expect me to wait months and years, 
maybe, before carrying out my plans, you can 
surely afford to wait forty-eight hours before 
carrying out yours!’’ 

‘But am not I to wait through the months and 
years, too?’’ she asked, with a quick, mischievous 
glance that was like sunshine after a shower, 
“The waiting is not to be all on one side, sir!” 

The dear children! They were young and they 
loved. I doubt if they were so very dreadfully 
miserable throughout that doleful interview, after 
all—though they thought they were! 

So Rose consented to stay at Dilloway House 
until Monday. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

JOBERT reached Linborough late Saturday 

v night; too late for the last train to Wood- 
leigh. But if Rachel had need of him, he could 
not wait quietly until Monday ; and.there were no 
Sunday trains in that direction. He had hurried 
through with a part of his business in New York, 
and the rest he had left undone, wondering all the 
while what the telegram he had received might 
mean. Beneath its cool, business-like formula, 
his quick ear detected the undertone of pain. 


Rising early on Sunday morning, he ordered a 
carriage, and reached Woodleigh just as the last 


an embrace that had in it even more of reverent | church-bell was tolling. The streets were full. 
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The people were trooping toward the little church, 
and there was Mr. Forde just going up the steps, 
The organist was playing a voluntary, and the low, 
trembling chords stole softly to his ear. But he 
went on his way up the hill. 

Katy met him at the door with a look of sur- 
prise. She supposed he was in New York, 

“Is Mrs. Dilloway at church ?’’ he asked. 

“No, sir, she is in her dressing-room. 
Roy and the young ladies have gone to church.” 

‘* Will you tell her lam here?’ and he walked 
into the library. 

Rachel's dressing-room was, in fact, a sort of 
up-stairs parlor, having little of the dressing-room 
save the name. 
often alluded to, which the two brothers, Royal 
and Robert, had occupied jointly during all their 
boyhood, and which the former had re-furnished 
for his bride. It seemed te her that the most 
rapturous joys and the sharpest sorrows of her life 


lt was one of the suit of rooms so 


had come to her there—and there she now waited 
for Robert. Waited with a white face, and her 
hands pressed tightly over her heart, as if so she 
might still its tumultuous throbbings. It was 
like death to her to tell even him what she must 
tell him that day. 

There are women who will find it utterly im- 
possible to comprehend this state of feeling, and 
who will pronounce it exaggerated and overdrawn. 
But, thank God! there are others whose own loyal 
natures will bear witness to its truth. There are 
those who can see that the highest type of wo- 
manly, wifely love has so much of the mother- 
element in it, it so instinctively broods and 
cherishes, that she who feels it can no more be 
turned from her husband by the knowledge of his 
follies, or even of his sins, than she could be turned 
from the son she has borne upon her breast. Ra- 
It lost sight of the 
wrong against herself in its tender pity for him 
who had done the wrong. 

Yet she was a woman, with all a woman’s sensi- 
tive pride. It was not easy for her, even on her 
own account, to tell her husband's brother that 
she had been supplanted—that another woman 
had held her sceptre and stolen her crown. 

She did not speak when Robert entered the 
room, but silently gave him her hand. It was 
like ice. He held it as silently, looking down 
upon her, The change in her face startled him. 
What had become of the soft, warm, changeful 
color that had given it so rare a charm? What 
had she done to herself? She looked ten years 
older than when he saw her last. ; 

“T should think you did need me,” he said at 
length, stooping down and laying his other hand 
upon her forehead, ‘* What is the matter, Rachel? 
Why did not some one tell me you were ill? You 
look like the wraith of yourself.” 

Perhaps the very best thing that could have 
happened, happened then. Rachel was not given 
to tears. 
dreary days. 
his hand upon her hair, his sympathetic voice, the 
sight of his face, the mere rest and comfort of his 


chel’s love was of this type. 


’ 


Mister | 


She had not shed one through all those | 
But now something—the touch of} 


presence, it may be—unsealed the fountain. She | 


laid her head down upon the table and wept, till buried her face in her hands, and her neck and 
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it seemed to Robert she would weep her life 
away. 

He stood beside her for five minutes, in strange 
trouble and perplexity, while he occasionally 
touched her hair with a slight, caressing motion. 
At last he said, dropping on his knees beside her, 
and taking*both her hands in his: ** You frighten 


me, Rachel! I shall go wild if you do not speak 


to me. What is this trouble? What has hap- 
pened ?”” 
‘*Roy—’” she said, faintly. 


‘Roy! he cried. ‘‘ What of him? He is well 
What of him?” 
She sat up with a great effort, drawing a long, 


he is at church. 


sobbing breath. 
“Oh, that is not at all what I meant to say!’ 


a 


she exclaimed. so patient with me a few mo- 
ments, Robert. I have not cried before, and I 
have so much to tell you!’’ 

He was in a fever of impatience. 
gone wrong with Roy? 
to relieve his anxiety ? 

She turned toward him at length, smiling 
faintly. 

“You will think me very weak,” she 


, 4h’ 
Had anything 


Would she never be able 


said; 


“‘and I sce that I have frightened you. I am bet- 
ter now.”’ 
‘** But—Roy ?” he asked, hurriedly, taking a seat 


beside her. ‘** What of Roy?” 
** Nothing,”’ 
and he has done nothing 


she answered. ‘* That is, he is well, 
nothing wrong.’’ 

“Thank Heaven for that!’ he cried. “I began 
to fear he had committed murder, or forgery, or 
the whole catalogue of the seven deadly sins. I 
should have thought he was dead, if Katy had not 
told me he was at church.” 

The light words, born of his sudden relief, 
jarred upon her, and he saw it. 

‘*T can bear almost anything, if our dear boy is 
all right,’’ he added, tenderly, as he took her hand 
again. ‘‘ And so, I think, can you.” 

‘But I did not say he was all right,’”’ she an- 
swered. ‘I said he had done nothing wrong. O 
Robert! I do not know where or how to begin 
with what I have to tell you!” 

He looked at her wonderingly. 

‘** Begin at the very beginning, Rachel. That is 
the best way, and the only way, to deal with most 
matters.”’ 

“But I must go away back twenty years or 

more, and open a grave to do it,’’ shesaid, pushing 
back the hair from her forehead. “It is so far, 
Robert, and the grave is so deep.” 
It was better, he saw, to 
let her take her own time and find her own way 
to the light—if any light there was. He could not 
help her ; so much was plain. 

** You will not blame Royal,” she said, after the 
lapse of several minutes, her fingers working 
nervously. ‘* You will not blame Royal, or be 
hard with him. I have tried not to be for these 
many, many years; and I forgave him long ago— 
almost as soon as I knew it. But—he loved some 
one else better than he did me.”’ 

She spoke very slowly and calmly, not looking 
at Robert. But as she uttered the last words she 


He did not answer. 
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forehead, and every inch of flesh that was visible, 
burned with a crimson flush. 

To her amazement Robert laughed outright. 

“Why, you foolish woman!” he said, the 
tenderness of his voice quite overbalancing the 
disrespectful adjective. “I did not expect this, 
after our talks on the island. I thought you were 
quite prepared for it.” 

Notwithstanding the past tense, and the allusion 
to ‘many, many years,”’ he had not the slightest 
inkling of what she really meant. How could he 
have? 

The color fled from her face again, and dropping 
her hands she looked her astonishment, 

“Tt is a matter of course that Roy should fall in 
love,”’ he added, smiling. ‘‘I supposed you had 
made up your mind to all that.” 

“T was not talking of Roy,” 
lifting her heavy eyes to his face, 
your brother Royal—my husband.” 

“Of Royal—your husband,” he repeated, as one 
bewildered. ‘‘ You say that of Royal? 
not mean it, Rachel!’ 

But even as he spoke thus, half impatiently, a 
cold fear swept over him. She was so changed— 
so unlike herself. Was this astrange hallucina- 
tion, born of some hidden and, perhaps, deadly 
illness? His hand fell upon her arm, and glided 
down to her slender wrist. 

She read his thought. 
pulse,” she said, ‘1 am quite as sane as you are, 
Robert, it is all true—what I told you. Royal—” 

He turned suddenly and grasped her hands till 


she said, slowly, 
“T spoke of 


she winced with pain, while his face flushed hotly. | 


“You must not repeat that again, Rachel! 
What jealous demon has taken possession of you 
sinceI wentaway? You are slandering one of the 
truest, noblest hearts that ever beat. I will not 
listen to you.”’ 

“Tam not jealous; and you must hear me and 
help me, Robert. I have known this for seventeen 





years, nearly, and I have 
it. You must listen now; and you must not be 
angry with me.” 

“Angry? Pain is not anger. 
idea of yours is simply absurd. 
thoroughly. He loved you with his whole heart— 
as few men ever love.” 

He was silent for a moment, going over her 


But, Rachel, this 


words. ‘‘‘Seventeen years?’’’ he repeated, in- 
credulously. ‘‘ You have harbored this fancy for 
nearly seventeen years? You must be dreaming, 
Rachel!’ 


“It is no fancy, Robert. Give me time and I 
will tell youall I know. Butitis hard! I have 
kept silent so long that I do not know how to 
speak.” 

*“*When—when did it happen?’ he asked, after 
a while, thinking to help her. 

“The winter he was abroad, It was in Paris, 

*“Impossible!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘He was with 
me nearly all the time. He made very few 
acquaintances. I know there was no woman on 
the face of the earth—certainly none among the 
few he knew in Paris—who could have shaken his 
allegiance to you for one hour. I know this, 
Rachel !’’ 


” 








You can- | 


“You need not feel my | 


not troubled you with 


I knew Royal | 


| **But I have read the letters,’ she said, in a 
voice that was scarcely audible, ‘‘ the very letters 
| she wrote to him. I never meant to tell, Robert. 
I did not mean you should ever know. But now 


' . 


| I could not bear it any longer, for 
She stopped short, and her face grew white as 
| ashes, 

*** For’ what? I cannot help you, Rachel, while 
| you talk so blindly. Weare both beside ourselves, 
(I think. ‘For’ what?” 

“For the woman who wrote 
Sterling’s mother!’ she cried, ‘Do you under- 
stand now? Can you think what a pang it is to 
know that my son loves the daughter of the woman 
who lured his father’s heart away from me? And 
before I knew this, Robert, Roy had told me all, 
and I had consented to his wooing.”’ 

**But how did you know it? Can you not tell 
tain the letters? 
connect them 


them was Rose 


me the story? How did you 
and how do you, at this late day, 
| with Mrs, Sterling?” 

He spoke rapidly, almost harshly. 
bewilderingly sudden and so painful. 


‘* Because they are signed with her name—her 





It was all so 


maiden name—and because of other things! Rose 
has acurious box that is the very counterpart of 
one that belonged to Royal, and in which I found 
| the letters.’’ 
| Robert had left Rachel's side and gone to the 
window. He wanted something to steady him, a 
sight of the everlasting hills, or the tranquil, over- 
}arching skies; for it seemed to him that the solid 
earth was heaving under his feet. That there was 
some method in this madness, he could not deny. 
But how could he believe that his brother had 
| ever failed, for one instant, in his love and loyalty? 
| that brother who had been the very incarnation of 
honor and of truth! And, besides 
Why, for this peerless woma1 
| even now, when her life was ha 
had passed the bloom and freshness 
Jacob might well serve his twice seven years and 
count it gain! 

Thus it happened that his back was toward Ra- 
and she did not 

r eyes she saw 





this Rachel— 
f spent and she 
of her youth, 


chel as she spoke her last words 


see his face. But as she raised h 


| that he started violently; and the hand that held 
| back the crimson damask of the curtain closed 
|}upon it so suddenly and tightly that the blood 


purpled beneath the nails. She had thought him 
harsh and cold; but he was not indifferent, it 
seemed, He was sorry for her. He would give 
her counsel and sympathy by and by, when the 
first shock was over. 

When he turned toward her again, his face was 
stern and hard in its effort at self-control. His 
voice was low and constrained, and his lips were 
rigid. 

“T must see those letters,’ he said, ‘“‘and the 
box in which you found them. Where are they, 
Rachel ?”’ 

‘*T don’t want any one to see them!’’ she cried. 
‘‘Can’t you take my word for it? The hand that 
wrote them, and the eyes that read them, are in the 
grave. Let them alone, Robert!’ 


* There’s 


“*T must see them,”’ he said, quietly. 
no help for it, Rachel.” 
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She went into the closet without any more 
When she came out, Robert sat by the 
She 


words, 
table, with his face buried in his hands, 
touched him on the shoulder, 

* Here is the box,’’ she said; ‘‘and here is the 
key.” 

It was strange—but they seemed to have changed 
places. His face, as he lifted it, was clayey white, 
and his hands shook so that he could not slip the 
key into the lock. She grew calm in her very 
wonder at his emotion. 

‘* Let me do it,’ she said, and opened the box. 

They were all there—the four letters, the little 
faded glove, the withered flowers, still exhaling 
the merest ghost of a perfume, the silver paper 
with the long tress of wavy golden hair. 

“It is just as I found it,’’ she said, a curious 
calm settling down upon her, ‘‘seventeen years 
ago.”’ 

Robert looked silently, lifting the little packet 
of letters, touching the glove half reverently, and 
The hair, after 
the 


sunshine, and curled about his fingers as if glad of 


finally taking up the silver paper. 
so many dark, quiet years, gleamed so 


ftly in 
the touch of a human hand, 

“Oh, put it away!’ exclaimed Rachel, covering 
her eyes, ‘Put it away! 
alive—and it does not belong to you or me.” 

He dropped it upon the table, and his head 
A storm of stifled sobs shook him fron 


It seems as if it were 


sank 
beside it. 
head to foot 
Rachel. It was her turn to be the comforter, an 

she laid her hand upon his forehead, lightly as the 


dry, tearless sobs that frightened 
l 


fall of a snowflake. 
* Don't feel badly it, Robert,” 
whispered. ‘If you do,I shall be sorry I told 


so about she 
you,” 

He raised his head from the table, and, catching 
both her hands, carried them passionately to his 
lips. 

“Oh, don’t you see, Rachel? don't you see?” 
he cried. ‘I hardly dare to tell you, lest you 
cannot bear the joy. But do you not see for your- 
self? Tell me, dear !’’ 

She looked at him wonderingly, 
head slowly. 

“No.” 

I have seen before.”’ 
for a minute; then rose and placed 


shaking her 


she answered. “I see nothing but what 
He was silent fi 
her in his chair, 
“Then I have something to tell you,” 
*O Rachel, these letters are mine! They were 
written tome, This box and what it contains are 
all that is left of my young love that died and was 
Royal had nothing to do with 


he said. 


buried so long ago. 
them.” 

She said nothing for many minutes. 
had done wisely in placing her in the chair. Her 
head fell back against the crimson eushion. Her 
eyes closed. Her throat worked conyulsively. 
Her hands fell nervelessly by her side. Robert 
watched her anxiously. 

“Royal brought the box home—for me,” he 
went on, in a faltering voice. ‘‘ That spring I was 
going to Africa, and I asked him to take charge of 
it. I knew even then, when my heart was so 
sore, that it was all madness and folly, and that I | 


Robert 


SOT 
should outlive it. I told him to hide the box 
away; and that some day, when I was a stronger 
man, I should send him word to destroy it. That 
is the whole story, Rachel !’’ 

So many changes swept over her face as he 
spoke, 

** But there is his monogram,’’ she said, as from 
a sudden thought, without opening her eyes. “ R. 
A. D.—Royal Ainslee Dilloway.” 

“No. Robert Ainslee Dilloway. It is my mono- 
gram. Did you not know that I, too, had the 
Ainslee for a middle name? I dropped the ‘ A.’ 
when in college, because Royal's initials and mine 
were precisely the same, and it gave us a world of 
; and I never it. But when I 
ordered this box, I gave the three initials for the 
monogram, thinking it would be prettier and 


trouble resumed 


more graceful.”’ 

Tears were stealing softly from beneath Rachel's 
closed eyelids. 

**O Roy! Roy!’ she murmured, in tones of pas- 
sionate “Omy Roy!” 

Hier heart had gone back again to the old pet 
her husband ‘ Roy 
letters until now. 


entreaty. 


She had not called 


name, 
since the night she read the 
Robert went to the other end of the room, 


(To be continued.) 


QUEER FOLKS, 


COMSTOCK, 


BY 


Rronders wife never c 
iy 


M. E. 
omplained. We all 
for Robert did 
seem to prosper in worldly things. 
brown 


wondered at it sometimes 

not 
They still lived in the little, old, 
Nobody visited them, for Robert's wife never had 
' She never seemed to care 
about what was going on in her neighborhood. If 
she heard of a sick person that hadn’t many friends 
she always found time to go andsee them. But 


house, 


time to go anywhere. 


she was a very busy woman. 

Robert and his wife had lived in the little brown 
house ten years; their children never played with 
‘ther children; Mrs. Robert kept no servant; Rob- 
ert had an office on a good street; he was always 
well-dressed and, though quiet, usually had a pleas- 
ant word for everyone; he did his work at such 
ly low prices that his profits were only 


7 


ridiculous 
steady instead of being large ; he said he charged 
all it was worth ; if he was satisfied he didn’t know 
but other people might be. 

Robert’s wife had a call one day. A new min- 
ister had come to their part of the town. He had 
heard that the occupants of the brown house were 
very ‘queer folks.” He was told that perhaps he 
wouldn’t be made welcome there. 

The minister did not talk about religion the first 
time he went to Robert’s, but when he came home 
he told his wife that he wished there were more 
‘queer folks” in the world. He heard no slander 
or gossip at Robert's, though his hostess was very 
sociable. He saw the best new publications on the 
table and, although Mrs. Robert admitted she 
couldn’t go to church very often, because she had 
to stay at home with the baby and to do the neces- 
sary housework, he yet found her very familiar 
with the church movements of the day and with 
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the latest books worth calling “ literature,’’ and he 
wished his wife would go and see her and draw 
her into society and church-work. Such a woman 
was too valuable to be spared. 

Mrs. Robert rose very early in the morning, for 
she did all her own work except the little that 
Aunt Miranda, who lived with her, did and that 
wasn’t much for Mrs. Robert wouldn't let her. 


* You took care of us when we were children | 


and now you must let us take care of you,’’ she 
said. So when Aunt Miranda, who was sixty 
years old, got out the wash-tubs and went to wash- 
ing, Robert's wife made her sitdown. Miss Mi- 
randa Gilson had been in the habit of having her 
own way all her life and she showed proper resent- 
ment by going up-stairs and putting on her silk 
dress and lace collar and coming down and taking 
a book and reading till dinner time when Mrs, 
Robert put her tubs away and said: ‘“* Now Aunt 
Miranda if you will be so kind as to set the dinner 
table for me, I will be very much obliged to you, 
for really I am very tired.”’ 

This was the way the housework was done in 
Robert's family. 

The lately arrived minister, his wife being con- 
fined to the house, about this time, with a new 
little son, sent a delegation of ladies to call on Mrs. 
Robert. They came into the broken little porch, 
pulled the well-w 
their silks and velvets seemed quite to fill the little 
parlor. Mrs. Robert entered in her calico, and did 
not seem at all extinguished. The ladies wanted 
her to go to church, which she said, receiving the 
tracts they brought her, she would be happy to do 
if they would allow her to take the baby or if they 
would pay her for embroideries she could do eve- 
nings, so that she could pay pew-rent, which she 
thought was very high in their church, and she 
admitted an involuntary repugnance to sitting in 
the seats reserved for t 

It was the ladies turn to be discomfited. They 
blushed a little and laughed at what they termed 
her pleasantry. 

The more intelligent of the two, who wore a 
camel’s-hair shawl, to cover the confusion of the 
moment took up a foreign magazine from the cen- 
ter-table and said: ‘*Our Alice wanted to subscribe 
to this but we thought it too expensive.” 

“It is worth the price,’ said Robert's wife. “I 
do my own housework in order to save a servant's 





the poor. 


wages, waste, and board and appropriate for per- | 


iodicals.”’ 

The ladies felt nonplussed where they had meant 
to be patronizing and soon took leave, saying: “I 
hope we shall see you at church,”’ 

“Thank you,” said Robert's wife. “* When 
Cousin Katie comes I can leave the baby in her 
care, occasionally, but I presume I shall slip into 
a little mission-chapel, near by, where the seats 
are free and my old bonnet will not be so sharp a 
contrast as to provoke notice. The last time I 
went to church I heard it remarked upon as I 
came out, and I don’t wonder, it is shabby, but the 





money I had laid aside for a new one was all I had 
to give when the cry for help came from the Home 
Missionaries.”’ 

And the ladies bowed themselves away remark- 


(quently made of Robert's wife. 


rn bell wire, and the rustle of 


ing when they gained the street: ‘‘ What a very 
singular person!’ This was a remark very fro- 
They did not 
know how to place her. Surroundings were very 
commonplace; comparatively mean. Mrs, Rob- 
ert’s manner was simple as a child’s. “ Yet,’ said 
Mrs. Velveteen, “I never felt so nonplussed in 
my life.’’ 

A second-hand piano was for sale cheap. The 
owner was selling out. Robert asked refusal of it 
a limited time. He came in from the Post Office 


| and showed a letter and check to his wife. ‘“ Ethel 


ean have the piano,’’ he said. The little girl had 
a gift for music. Robert bought it for her; he 
brought out his violin and accompanied and taught 
her in leisure hours. Summer evenings the side- 
walk would be crowded, listening to the wonder- 
ous music, 

Real estate was low, in consequence of a panic 
in business circles. A lovely, wide, old, rambling 
house, in fine repair, with spacious grounds was 
for sale for a mere song. Robert bought it and 
paid for itdown. He said the beauty of the place 
was an educating influence for his children which 
he could not spare, even if he had to pay for it his 
“little all.’ Neighbors wondered and did not 
know that quiet literary and scientific labors, in 
which his wife shared, were beginning, now, to 
bring in an unexpected income, Robert went on 
in the same business, charging the same low prices, 
The girls aided their mother in the housework, 
and the eldest began soon to give music-lessons, 
her playing having attracted much attention at a 
charitable concert and brought her solicitations to 
take pupils. 

Mrs. Robert received a great many calls now. 
Carriages were constantly coming to the door, 
Her husband had become a leader in literary and 
musical circles, and Mrs, Robert's quict deeds of 
kindness among the needy having been discovered, 
she was sought for her executiveness as an officer 
in various benevolent socicties, though she fre- 
quently said: ‘‘I prefer to go as a private friend to 
those in trouble, rather than as the delegate of an 
institution. It helps more.”’ 

A wealthy family came to town and took an ele- 
gant residence in the next block. Mrs. Social 
came for Robert's wife to callon them, Mrs, Rob- 
ert had not time. 

“*T will defer my call then until you are at lei- 
sure,” said the lady. ‘‘Shall I come next week?” 

“T think not,” said Mrs. Robert. ‘In fact Iam 
never at leisure, and, to be frank, I have no inten- 
tion of calling on them.” 

** May I ask your reasons?” 

“Thaveimpliedthem. They are people I should 
never have time for unless they were in trouble." 

Mrs. Social flushed. ‘Indeed they went in the 
first society in Melbourne. They live clegantly 
and are very polished in manner and have every- 
thing that heart can wish, and could aid us very 
much in benevolent work.” 

“Tam ready to meet them there and co-operate 
to the fullest extent.” 

** Not socially ?” 

veal Ng 

*“*T believe them to have committed some crime 
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of which you alone know,” said the lady, point 
edly. 

Robert's wife was shocked. ‘ Dear friend,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ we must selectin this world. Life is short. 
The issues are great. We cannot afford to drift or 
act indiscriminately, I would not disparage a fel- 
low creature, but we must have general principles 
toact upon. If sincere in my call I imply desire 
for acquaintance; this I have not. They may lx 
my superiors in many things, but these people are 
not genuine; they spend before they earn; they 
outlive their income, I know this from those who 
have lost by them. They are idle; they are con 
sumers rather than producers; they minister to 
the general good of society in no legitimate way. 


It is bad economy of interest and neighborliness 
to cultivate them.,”’ 

“Are you not severe? Are not their lavish ex 
penditures a general good to society ?”’ 

* Not balancing the evil of waste and extravi 


gance, as some of the fundamental principles of 
political economy will show,” 

“You might impart your ideas and do them 
good,”’ 

“Tam no reformer. Not good soil wherein to 
propagate my ideas! No; I've too much to do to 
take care of the beams in my own eye to try to re 
move ‘motes’ in general.”’ 

“That reminds me of the doctor's sermon last 
Sunday. By the way, who were those people with 
you at church, You always have some stranger 
in your pew; are always picking up ‘ queer fish 
ied says.” 

“Oh, that was Aunt Patty Rhodes and her 
daughter. They live way out on the turnpike road 
and never get a chance to come to church; I had 
the use of Mrs, Edsell’s carriage, yesterday, and 
I sentoutforthem. I must own,” said Mrs. Rob- 
ert, with a smile, ** [do enjoy making the Master's 
own feel at home in his house, and I find many 
who seem to feel no liberty to even seek a sitti 
there, because they possess neither silver 
gold.”’ 

Robert's affairs, as you judge, were improving. 
They only increased their industries and kept up 
all the old simplicity of living. There was always 
a little surpius wherewith to take advantage of 
epportunities, 

Will Seely, a troubled, perplexed “ good fellow "’ 
who was fast worrying himself into a dyspeptic, 
was a privileged acquaintance who frequently 
dropped in for an evening to listen to music and 
forget his money embarrassments, 

“I don’t see how you do it!’ he said on one oc- 
casion, looking around the pleasant home, paid for 
and full of happy faces. ‘ I don’t see how you are 
#0 much better off than other folks!’ 

* Well, we gain by a loss in one direction,” said 
Robert, in continuation of the conversation on 
“ways and means” begun half an hour since, 
“We leave ‘worry’ out in the cold. We don’t 
take him into partnership with us!” 

“IT wish I could!’ said poor Will. “ What kind 
of bolts do you use to keep him out?” 

“ Living strictly within our means, come what 
may, if it makes us singular and misunderstood. 
This is one bolt and it shoves a little hard some- 


times, but then it stays put. Earning all we can 
justly by steady work, each and all of us, is an- 
other bolt with a splendid fastening."’ 

‘* Nonsense! thero’s some necromancy about it. 
You're all as full of play as colts; every one of 
you,” 

‘“‘The bow couldn't relax if it had not been bent 
pretty severely,’’ laughed Robert's wile, who knew 
all about it. 

Will Seely looked perplexedly into the glowing” 
grate. 

“The fact is you're all talented. Heaven has 
gifted you. That's where the laugh comes in. 
You eke out with your pen-labors and Ethel with 
her music and John with his drawings, I wish I 
was gifted !’’ 

‘** What is it to be gifted ?”’ 

* You tell.’ 

“Gifts are ready to flow in if we will put obstruc- 
tions out of the way. Artificial living, costing too 
much time and thought, as well as money and 
anxiety, makes our ear dull to music, makes the 
tired brain unequal to clear perception ; demoral- 
izes the whole man. My wife and I don’t claim to 

nart’ but we do hold ourselves like children 


laws of nature, which we do 


Lhe grea 


t 
not think it safe to disregard. We work for what 


we have. Wespend less than we have. We gather 


up the gold-dust of time and we can’t afford to 


ump over every fence we come to just because the 


rest of the sheep do,”’ 


Seely laughed, ‘I feel like sell 


ing out and re- 
tiring with my family into the loft above my store. 
The spell won't last though! I know myself. If 
I should save something the first year, I should be 
so encouraged I should overspend double the 
amount, 
‘The devil got sick one day; 
The devil a monk would be 
know the rest of it! ish I could stiffen 
ral courage though; upon my word I 
If my wife would join with me,"’ he added 
meditatively, ‘‘ but we might as well go to an asy- 
lum as to begin at eur time of life on a new base, 


said the 


I wish I could, however; I wish I could! 
troubled man. 

* Each to his taste,’’ softly uttered Madam Rob- 
ert, in very pure French, 

And pushing his way homeward, Will Seely 
pulled his soft hat down over his eyes and said to 
himself: ‘** I declare the gilding and the gay colors 
always look ‘loud’ to me when I go home after one 
of my evenings at Robert's, and the girls’ voices 
sound harsh and uncultivated. But it’s my imag- 
ination I suppose. Maybe honest work in some 
way would refine my folks. Still, we live as hand- 
somely as any one in the block; the young folks 
have always had all they want. We can’t all be 
alike. Robert's family is an exception, They al- 
ways were ‘queer folks!” 


ARISTOTLE is praised for naming fortitude first 
of the cardinal virtues, as that without which no 
other virtue can steadily be practiced; but he 
might, with equal propriety, have placed prudence 
and justice before it; since, without prudence, for- 
titude is mad—without justice, it is mischievous, 
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DEBORAH NORMAN:* 

HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 
iY T. Ss. ARTHUR, 
CHAPTER XI, 

EACON STRONG was sitting with his eyes 
still upon the door through which Deborah 
had passed, the vision of her pure counte- 

nance almost as clear to him as though she were 
*yet in the room, when, like one of those changes 
in a dissolving view which transforms beauty into 
ugliness, the thin, sinister face of Peter Maxwell 
was seen in its stead. The agent had glided in as 
noiselessly as Deborah had gone out. He came 
forward, his head bent and his form stooping in 
ita usual cringing way, but with his keen eyes 
looking through half-closed lids intently at his 
master, 

‘“*What sent you here?’’ demanded the deacon, 
roughly, and with considerable impatience. No- 
thing could haye been more unwelcome than the 
presence of this man. 

“T went over to the 
there,’ replied Maxwell, 
he thought I would find you at home, So I 


mill, expecting to see you | 
“and Mr, Trueford said 


eame.”’ 
““What do you want? One would think you 
had some matter of life or death on hand, hunting 





after me so hotly.”’ 
**T don’t know as to the life or death,’ 
his agent, ‘‘ but I do know that there’s trouble a- 


returned 


brewing.”’ 

“Trouble about what?’’ asked the deacon, his 
brows knitting, and the coarse, hard expression toq 
which his face was accustomed settling again about 
his mouth. 

**That girl’s been in Sandy Spieler’s saloon this 
morning.”’ 

*““Who? Miss Norman?” 

“Venu.” 

“Well, what of it?’’ 

“* More than you'll care to hear, I’m thinking.” 

“*T’ll hear first and judge as to how much I shall 
eare afterward,’’ said the deacon, trying to hide 
from Maxwell the strong interest his communica- 
tion had aroused, ‘* What did she do there?”’ 

“She knelt down right on the floor and prayed 
until, they say, everybody’s hair stood on end. 
Spieler got converted and has shut up his saloon,”’ 

*“*Faugh! That's mere talk,” replied the deacon. 

* Beg your pardon! I went to see for myself, 
and found it as true as gospel. The doors and 
windows were closed; and I saw lots of people 
standing about, talking and wondering. I never 
dreamed that she could fetch Sandy Spieler.” 

Deacon Strong dropped his chin and sat in deep 
thought for a long time. He was not only sur- 
prised but confounded. Maxwell broke in upon 
hits reverie. 

“Tf this thing is allowed to go on, there'll be the 
mischief to pay. We must put a stop to it somo 
how.”’ 

_*‘ A stop to what?" queried the deacon, rousing 
himself. 





“To this girl’s going about in saloons, inter- 
fering with business. It’s a nuisance, and will 
have to be abated.”’ 

“Her praying, you mean?” 

“Yes, sir.”* 

**T didn’t know there was a law against praying,” 
said the deacon. 

**T didn’t say there was,”’ replied his agent, with 
some irritation of manner; * but there's the com- 
mon law of trespass, and she could be stayed by 
that.”’ 

The deacon dropped his chin again and sat silent 
and very thoughtful. 

“Closed his saloon?’’ he queried, looking up, 
after a fow moments, as if in doubt whether he 


had heard aright. 

‘Yes, sir. Closed it up as tight as a jug.” 

‘* Extraordinary, to say the least of it. I never 
would have believed it.’’ 

“Nor anybody else. I, for one, thought Sandy 
Spieler had better stuff in him. She might have 
prayed until black and blue in the face, for all I 
would have cared.”’ 

“No doubt of it,’ said the deacon, speaking 
partly to himself. He knew the kind of stuff out 
of which Peter Maxwell was made. 

“Tf the thing’s allowed to go on, it will be lots 
of money out of your pocket,’’ resumed Peter. 
* We've half a dozen houses that will not rent for 
a third the present prices if the uor business is 


|going to be interfered with by fanatical women 
| who set law as well as common decency at deti- 


ance. 

But, to the astonishment of Maxwell, Deacon 
Strong was wholly irresponsive as to any opinion 
or feeling in the case, 

“Is that all you have to say to me?” 
quired, after Maxwell had expatiated on the sub- 
ject for a while longer. 

“Yes, sir. I thought you'd like to know about 
this affair,’’ replied the disappointed and perplexed 
agent, 

The deacon made a motion for him to retire, and 
Maxwell, with a crestfallen air, went out, 

The day following was pay-day at the mill. Mr. 
Trueford had the pay-roll made out, and submitted 
it for supervision and approval. His kindly nature 
and pity for the poor, led him always to be as easy 


he in- 


as possible with those who lost time from sickness 
or other causes over which they had no control. 
But the deacon’s rules were very exact, and he 
was, therefore, rarely able to concede anything, 
though his heart aehed as he looked into the dis- 
appointed faces and hungry eyes of half-starved 
women and children, for whom the rigid docking 
system often left but a slender pittance at the 
week’s close. As we have seen, the overseer was 
a broken-down, dispirited man, afraid of his em- 
ployer. He knew him to be hard and unpitying; 
quick to punish any infraction of his rules; and 
sternly inflexible when his displeasure was once 
aroused; never hesitating a moment about dis 
charging any one who disobeyed him, no matter 
what his position. And so, the overseer’s neces- 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by T.S. Anruvn, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 


sities led him to be very prudent and careful not 
|to give offence; while his native integrity made 
him faithful to the duties of his office, even though 
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wrong was often done and suffering occasioned in 
their strict performance. 

But having risen, as on the day before, out of 
his weakness and slavery, and for humanity’s 
manhood, Mr. Trueford felt 
Instead of turning upon 


sake asserted his 
stronger and braver. 
him with wrath and indignation, the deacon had 
been moved by his remonstrances and appeals for 
justice as well as mercy. Could he not go farther? 
Now that the iron of this man’s inflexible will was 
softened in the fire which had fallen upon 
suddenly, should he not strike while it was hot, 
and give ita new and better form? He had dared 
to speak out on the day before and plead the cause 
of the poor. Now he determined to follow speech 
by action, and lead the deacon, if possible, into a 
better way. 

The overseer made no remark laid the 
pay-roll before his employer. Deacon Strong com- 


it so 


as he 
menced examining it, his eyes passing from name 
to name, and along column after column of figures. 
Mr. Trueford stood a few steps away, watching his 
face intently. He saw it change after he had read 
a little distance, an expression of surprise rippling 
over it. Then the forehead contracted, and the 
coarse mouth shut itself firmly. 
“What is the meaning of this?”’ 
looking up from the paper. 
rebuking sternness in his voice, but Mr. Trueford 


he demanded, 


saw that he was not angry. 

** The time is all rigiut,’’ returned the overseer, 
quietly. “I kept it myself.” 

Deacon Strong sat with his eyes upon Mr. True- 
ford for almost a minute, undetermined what to 
say. The overseer was first to break silence, 

“Tf,” said he, in a respectful voice, ‘*) 
approve the roll as I have made it out, I will alter 
it so as to conform to the old rule,”’ 
his hand for the paper. 

But the deacon held it fast. 

“Sit down there!’’ He jerked out the command 
impatiently. 

Mr. Trueford took a seat, 

“T’m afraid of this !’’ said the deacon. 

“We should never be afraid to do right,”’ 
swered the overseer, in a calm voice. 

If the desk or a chair had uttered this sentence, 
Deacon Strong could hardly have been more sur- 
prised. Mr. Trueford, his weak and pliant vassal, 
turned monitor and moralist! Mr. Trueford, who 
was not a professor of religion—who had no hope 
in Christ—who was under the curse of a broken 
law, and in disfavor with God! The deacon’s 
astonishment kept him silent. 

“Tf,” added the overseer, gaining confidence, 
“there is a just and merciful God, who is all- 
powerful and everywhere present, it is safest to be 
like Him, and so deal justly and mercifully with 
our fellow-men,” ‘ ; 

“Tf! exclaimed the deacon, catching at the 
doubt he thought implied in this word, a frown on 
his face, and a rebuke in his voice, ‘“ J/ there is a 
just and merciful God? Jf?” 

““T do not say that there is, or that there is not,” 
returned Mr. Trueford, his manhood still more 
asserting itself. “‘ But what I do say is, that, if 


vou do not 


and he reached 


an- 


there be such a God, it is safest to be as much like | 
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Him as possible. Andif He has given us a law, 
we must keep it to the very letter if we would rest 
in If I had believed in God as un- 
doubtingly as you to Deacon 
Strong, I would have been a truer and a braver 
I would have done the 


His favor. 
profess believe, 
man than I am to-day. 
thing I saw to be right, regardless of worldly loss 
or man’s displeasure. I would rested in 
God, and waited for Him to lead me into safe and 


have 


pleasant places,”’ 

The voice of the overseer grew impressive. His 
form seemed, in the deacon’s eyes, to grow more 
erect, and his countenance to assume a dignity 
that half awed him. 

‘* There is only one way to rest in Him securely,” 
that is through faith in 
No effort to obey 
It is by faith 
that we are saved; and this not of ourselves; it is 
the gift of God. All attempts to keep the law are 
mere acts of self-righteousness, and not pleasing 

We must come to Him in our vileness, 
cleansed through faith in the of 
It is in His righteousness that we become 


replied the deacon, and 
the at blood of Christ. 
God's laws is any help to salvation. 


ning 


to God. 


and be merits 
Christ. 
righteous. Accepting that, we are the sons of 
God and heirs of immortality; rejecting it, we re- 
main in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds of 
iniquity, and will be lost forever.”’ 

The deacon warmed with His theme. It 
the first opportunity which had presented itself 
for a long time to 
point him to the way of salvation. 


was 


his overseer, and 
But Mr, True- 


ford’s answer took away some of his assured con- 


admonish 


fidence. 

““*If ve would enter into life, 
mandments.’ Who said that?” 

“It was the Saviour himself who spoke,” re- 
turned the deacon, 

‘*Do you not suppose that He knew the way in 
which men should walk if they would gain eternal 


life ?”’ 


keep the com- 


‘Oh, yes. He came to show us the way. But 
He had first to suffer and die in our stead in order 
He had to make an atonement 


to open the way. 
for the sins of the world, and reconcile an offended 
God to His disobedient children.”’ 

The light which had come into the overseer’s 
face faded out; and Deacon Strong saw in it the 
old dreary look of rejection which had always 
shadowed it when he talked to him about the 
salvation of his soul through faith in the atoning 
blood of Christ, 

‘*Tam so constituted, Deacon Strong,”’ 
Mr. Trueford, ‘tas not to be able to accept your 
plan of salvation. I can’t comprehend it. It does 
not seem to me consistent with the nature of God, 
which is love. This substituted righteousness, 
which I see in most of your ordinary Christians, 
and which they profess to have got by faith, seems 
to me but a poor sham; the thinnest sort of a 
cloak; and fails to hide the selfishness that still 
In business and 


replied 


keeps yx »ssession of their hearts, 
among men, I find them quite as hard and grasp- 
ing; quite as censorious and uncharitable; quite 
as neglectful of the poor, the sick and the prisoner 
as men who make no claim to haying the love of 
God shed abroad in their souls as the reward 
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of faith, not of obedience to His pure and holy 
laws. You must not be offended at my free 
speech. What I think and feel so crowds upon 
me that I must give it utterance.”’ 

His overseer scemed to grow taller and larger in 
the eyes of Deacon Strong. The respect that found 
a place in his mind on the day before, when Mr. 
Trueford gave voice to his real convictions touch- 
ing the mill-owner’s unjust treatment of his work- 
people, had grown stronger since then, and now a 
sentiment almost akin to fear took possession of 
him. The man was looking down into his heart 
and sitting in judgment upon his life; and not 
upon his life only, but upon the faith and doctrine 
whereon he rested for salvation. 


interview with Deborah Norman, so now, he felt | 


the foundations of his trust shaken. 

**We should never be afraid to do right,’’ said 
the overseer, after a brief silence on both sides, 
coming back to the simple affirmation with which 
he had met his employer's doubt as to the expe- 
diency of abandoning the old rule of docking for 
lost time. 
that He is, though I cannot understand all His 
il eome out best for us, even 


yays with men, it w 


in this life, if we deal justly and mercifully with | 


our fellow-creatures, though in doing so we some- 
times sacrifice our worldly interests. Shall I tell 
you what came into my mind as I lay thinking in 
my bed last night? 
night-time, lying awake often for hours together.’ 


The deacon nodded his assent. He felt a strange 


weight upon his bosom. 
‘Tt was this,’ said the overseer. 


and then this strange fancy came to me. 


egain just now, and were to have a mill and poor 
people to work in it just as we have?” 


He was looking steadily into the face of Deacon 
Strong, and was almost startled by the change he 
saw pass over it. The heavy mouth dropped apart 
and the eyes dilated with 
But this was for an instant 


and stood a little open: 
an expression of fear. 
only. 

*“* Well, what more?”’ 
ford pause. 


**T wondered how He would treat them,” con- 
tinned the overseer. “If He would think and 
money He made out of poor| made it out,” said Deacon Strong. 


eare more for the 


women and children than for the comfort of their 
If—’ he| He added the last sentence in a tone of affected 


bodies and the salvation of their souls. 
hesitated for an instant, and then went on bravely- 
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As in his first | 


** If God is just and good, and I believe 


[ think a great deal in the 
’| rooms; and then go into the wretched little houses 


‘“*T was think- 
ing about the poor people who work for us, and 
the miserable way in which so many of them live; 
I won- 
dered how it would be if the Lord Jesus, who was 
in the world two thousand years ago, were to come 


he asked, seeing Mr. True- 





| Mr. Trueford, a manly respect in his tones. “ But 
| it does seem to me that Christian men should, 
| sometimes, have just such fancies as I had last 
night, and should ask themselves, in the light of 
| Christ’s teachings and example, whether if He 
| were in the world now He would do as they do.” 
| The deacon let. his eyes full to the floor. Mr. 
Trueford stood looking at him intently, trying to 
read his face. He had something more to say and 
wished to say it. For a little while he hesitated ; 
| then took courage and resumed: 
| ‘*My thoughts went a little farther, sir, Will 
| you not hear them? God knows I do not mean to 
| offend,”’ 
The deacon’s head bent lower; but he made no 
response, 
| “I thought how it would be,’ said the over- 
i seer, “if He were to come again and vo about 
among those who call themselves by His name, 
|} and who regard themselves as in His favor. Who 
| talk about having His love in their hearts; of 
being washed in His blood and made free from all 
sin; and of being elect and precious in His sight. 
I fancied I could see Him going into the stores, 
offices, shops and mills where these His disciples 
were busy at work, and observing how they kept 
their garments unspotted from the world. I 
thought I saw Him come into our factory, and go 
through every part of it, and stand and look at the 
pale, sick faces and wasted forms that crowd its 


in which many of them live—some hardly fit for 
| dog-kennels or cow-stables—and for which we 
charge them a rent larger in proportion to their 
;}cost than that of the handsomest dwellings in 
| Kedron—” ; 

“Silence !’’ cried the deacon again. ‘Silence, I 
say! Youare going too far, Mr. Trueford! I will 
not put up with such unwarrantable liberty.” 

“TI have nothing more to say, sir,’ calmly an- 


swered the overseer, letting his eyes fall from the 

deacon’s face and turning partly away as though 
he were about to retire from his presence, ‘‘ except 

| this,’”’ he added, pausing and looking back, “‘ don’t 

| hesitate about doing what you see to be right; for 
the right always comes out best in the end.” 

He stood for a few moments waiting for the 
deacon to speak. His last remark settled any 
doubt that might have been lingering in the mill- 
owner's thoughts, 

** Let the pay-roll stand this week as you have 

“ But if any 
trouble comes of it, I shall hold you responsible,” 


| warning, and as a partial cover to his own sense of 


‘‘if He would dock a poor sick girl, too weak to| justice, which had been growing clearer and 


fill her tasks, at the rate of three days’ wages for 


every two days lost !’’ 


“ Silence, sir !"’ cried the deacon, in astern voice. 


clearer: under the new light that was streaming 
into his mind. A feeling of pride came in to bar 
an acknowjedgment of his obligation to this man 


Mr. Trueford did not look abashed or fright- | for the new light; for was not the overseer an alien 
ened; but stood erect and loyal to his newly-re- | from Christ, instead of a son through faith and 


covered manhood. 

**T cannot help my thoughts and fancies,’’ he 
rejoined, in a firm but quiet voice. 

‘But you can keep them to yourself,”’ said the 
deacon, with lessening severity. 

“Pardon me, if I spoke too freely,’ returned | right, don’t do it. 


adoption? and how could he, a child of grace, 
stand debtor to one who was yet a sinner? The 
deacon was straightened in his mind. 

‘The act must be your own,” answered Mr, 
| Trueford. “If you do not see clearly that it is 
Iam only your agent,” 











THE 


Never in all his life had Deacon Strong felt so 
baffled and so weak in the presence of any man as 
he now felt in the presence of this overseer, whom 


he had hectored and lorded it over until the poor | 


man was, in common phrase, hardly able to tell 
whether his soul were his own or not, 

But the truth had set him free. 
the level of his fears, his doubts, and his weak | 
distrusts, Mr. Trueford had, for the sake of hu- 
manity, spoken the truth which he should long 
ago have uttered, and, lo! he found himself a free 
man, and strong in his freedom. He had anew 
faith in the right; a new sense of the fatherhood 
of God, and of the safety of those who, putting 
their trust in Him, held themselves to the law of 
justice and mercy in dealing with their fellow- 
men, He stood, consciously, on a higher level | 
than this self-seeking Pharisee—we will not say 
hypocrite—and grew bold to admonish him; and 
such was the power of the truth he uttered, and 
the sphere of his new moral state, that Deacon 
Strong found himself weak and abashed before 
him, 

It was a memorable day at the mill when the| 
deacon’s work-people received, on this occasion, 
their weekly wages. “The pay-roll did not stand 
as submitted by the overseer. It had been gone | 
over and over half a dozen times, and changed in 
twenty or thirty places; and the rule of change, 
singularly enough, was in favor of instead of| 
against those who had lost time. Fractions of 
time, instead of being made units against the 
operatives, were dropped out of the account; and 


tising above 


in several cases of known sickness, or very poor 
health, the wages were credited in full. 

“God bless you, sir!’ came with a sudden 
fervor and surprise from more than one pinched 
and stooping figure, as the outstretched hand took 
up from the deacon’s desk the full pay, when only 
a part had been expected. 

*“ But what's to become of me,” said the deacon 
to one of these poor wretches, ‘if I pay for more 
work than I get?’’ 

“Oh, but that will never be!” was the earnestly | 
spoken reply. ‘“‘ We'll none of us ever forget you, | 
sir; and we'll do more work for good-will than 
we've ever done for wages. We'll make it all up, 
anda great deal more.” 

Here was another surprise for the deacon. 
**Good-will’’ toward him from these people; and 
a promise of service for good-will greater than for 
pay! , He tried to reject the declaration as only a 
form of words; but something in the tone and 
manner of its utterance held him fast, and the fear 
of loss which had troubled him died out of his 
mind, 

When all the wages for the week had been paid, 
and the crowd of tired and in too many cases 
wretched-looking women, boys and young girls 
had departed—but few men worked in the mill 
Deacon Strong and his overseer were left alone 
together. Neither said anything to the other about 
the scene which had just passed ; though the mind 
and heart of each had been deeply impressed by 
it. In a few minutes the mill-owner went away | 
and left Mr. Trueford to finish some writing that 
yet required to be done. When outside, he lin- | 


, 
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gered for a short space of time, thinking deeply, 
and once or twice turned to go back, as if he could 
not leave his overseer without another interview. 
But at length he started off quickly, as if he were 
compelling himself to go, and took the way home- 
ward, 


CHAPTER XII. 

EACON STRONG was a “Sunday Christian.”’ 

He crowded his religion into the first day of 
the week, and gave himself up to its observances 
with a pious abandon that was noticeable, and 
which gained for him, among those who. never 
came in contact with his worldly life, the title of a 
“ godly man.” 
When the noisy mill became silent on Saturday 
evening, and the deacon turned his back on the 
world and its six days’ money-getting opportuni- 
ties, he took up the garment of sanctity which had 
been laid aside at the previous Sabbath’s close. 
His countenance assumed a more solemn aspect; 
his voice was pitched to a different key - his move- 
ments were slower; his manner more impressive. 
The business of getting on in the world had been 
pursued with untiring industry during the time 
allotted for that work; and now the business of 
getting to Heaven must be attended to with an 
equal earnestness and fidelity. The deacon was 
no drone—no half-way man. He believed in the 
doctrines of his church, and rested his safety on 
the thoroughness of his belief. He was a true 
soldier of the Cross, as he understood the sacred 
symbol; faithful to his colors, and ready to do 
battle with any and all whose standards bore not 
the peculiar legend inscribed on the one under 
which he was fighting. He had been in many 
conflicts—for, like the war-horse, he snuffed the 
battle afar off—and had discomfited many. His 


| onsets were terrible. He bore down the enemies 


of his church with an impetuosity that nothing 


| could resist; and no victorious general of an army 
| could have been more vain-glorious than he in his 


hour of triumph. 
To him, salvation was the result of a marvellous 


;scheme, devised by infinite wisdom, in which 


God's glory was the first end, and man’s rescue 
from destruction the second. His personal safety 
lay not in purity of heart and self-abnegation, but 
in his acceptance of the scheme. He honored God 
in this, and so was taken into favor, and made 
righteous by a transfer of divine righteousness. 
Thus he became a son of God by adoption; anda 
joint heir with Jesus Christ. Herein he had 
rested in a feeling of complete security. 

But, on this particular Saturday evening, as he 
tried to withdraw himself from the world, and 
turn his thoughts to the pious things that were 
fitting for the Sabbath, he failed to rise into the old 
state of rest and spiritual confidence which he had 
regarded as the evidences of true discipleship. 
Deborah had taken him away from Paul and set 
him face to face with Christ, the Son of the living 
God, who spake as man never spake; and His 
words had come to him with a new and deeper 
meaning, and shaken all the foundations of the 
house in which his confidence dwelt. Now, more 
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than in the two preceding days wherein his | 
thoughts were immersed in worldly things, did | 
the plain and simple declarations of our Lord | 
accuse and rebuke him. 

It was noticed in his family that the deacon was | 
strangely quict this Saturday evening; and that | 
little outbreaks of wild and joyous feeling among 
the younger members were suffered to pass with- 
out rebuke. Soon after tea he went into the office, | 
or library, attached to his dwelling and remained 
there alone until bed-time. 

On Sunday morning the deacon was in his pew, 
wearing, as usual, his Sunday face. Sleep had 
som posed his mind, and an hour’s polemic reading 
since breakfast had steadied his faith, and brought | 
him back to a clearer apprehension of the doctrines 
on which he had for so many years rested in con- 
scious security. The nightmare which had op- 
pressed him was passing off; his chest heaved | 
more freely again ; he sat erect, not doubting now— | 
for to doubt was to sin. “He that doubteth is 
damned.” 

The Rev. Silas Deering, minister of his church, 
was a doctrinal teacher. In anageand generation 
when infidels, latitudinarians and free thinkers | 
intruded themselves everywhere; when the very | 
bulwarks of faith being assaulted in the | 
church as well as out of it; when sin did greatly 
abound, and the churches were making little | 
apparent headway against the many evils that | 
lifted their deformed and hideous fronts through- | 
out the land, Parson Deering stood with his feet | 
planted firmly upon the faith and doctrine of his 
sect, and held his people to their creed with an 
unwavering tenacity. Out of that creed he de- 
élared salvation to be impossible. In its complete 
acceptance was complete safety. He did not insist 
half so strongly on a good life as on a true faith. 
The good life was the natural sequence of a true 
faith, and would follow of course. It was not the 
good life that God accepted; but the faith that 
acknowledged and received Him, He would make 
all who so received Him pure and holy by an 
act of grace, and in an instant of time. The par- 
son’s text this morning, from Ephesians ii., 8, 9, 
fell upon the deacon’'s ears with a pleasant and re- 
assuring sound: 

“For by grace are ye saved through faith; and 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God: not 
of works, lest any man should boast. 

“ The great and essential doctrine of the Christian 
church, my brethren, is here declared with an ex- 
plicitness of phraseology that leaves no room for 
misapprehension.’’ So the preacher opened his 


were 


| 


says 


| clean, 
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that infidelity is making such fearful progress in 
the land, In all ages, the tendency has been to 
reject the teachings of God and to try to get to 
Heaven by climbing up some other way. At no 
period has this tendency been stronger than now; 
and it is my solemn duty, as the God-appointed 
teacher and leader of this people, to lift my voice 
and utter a cry of warning. There is only one 
way to Heaven, and that is through faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the washing away of our 
sins in Hisatoning blood, Keeping the command- 
ments will not save us. Good works, be they 
never so perfect, will not save us; nay, being done 
in self-righteousness, they will only sink us deeper 
into hell! Only ‘the righteousness which is of 
God by faith,’ is of any avail to salvation. ‘ Ye 


| are the children of God by faith in Jesus Christ,’ 


aul; and again, ‘A man is justified by 
faith.’ And Peter is quite as explicit, when he 
declares that we are ‘kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation.’ 


“But ye know all this, It is the foundation- 


|} stone on which rest all the doctrines of our holy 


church. And what a blessed truth itis! Whata 
grand and glorious scheme of salvation it reveals! 
Simple faith in the merits of our Lord and Saviour 
nothing more, The utter giving of ourselves 

to God, that we may be made pure through the 
blood of sprinkling. ‘No more of works,’ Thank 
God, no! But of free grace! We sit down with 
folded hands at the Master's feet, weak, helpless, 
stained with sin, and cry out in our despair: 

‘Here, Lord, I give myself away, 

Tis all that I can do, 
And He accepts us through faith, and washes us 
We rise forgiven. In an instant of time 
we pass from the bondage of sin into the freedom 


of Gospel innocence, and become the sons of God 


and heirs of eternal life. 

‘* Let none deceive you, my brethren. It is by 
faith that ye are saved, and that not of yourselves— 
not of works—it is the giftof God, And ifany of you 

| sin-—if any of you should fall through weakness 
of the flesh, or the subtle allurements of the devil, 
remember that you have an Advocate with the 
Father, even Jesus Christ the righteous, who for- 
| ever intercedes for you. Go to Him and confess 
| your sin, and you will find Him faithful and just 
| to forgive and to cleanse you from all unrighteous- 
And let me warn you against any and all 
efforts to get back into God's favor through deeds 
lof merit—through charity and good works. You 
may visit the sick, and clothe the naked, and feed 
| the hungry, and distribute your goods to the poor, 


ness. 


subject, speaking slowly and with a solemn em- but these will avail nothing if you do not humble 


phasis. 
faith, and faith alone; faith in Christ and the effi- 
cacy of His atoning blood. 
way leads to death and hell!’ 

He paused, giving a little time for his words to | 
sink into the minds of his hearers, 

“*Not of yourselves,’’ he resumed. 
clear declaration ! 


“ Mark the | 
Not through works is grace | 


received into the heart; but through faith only. 
It is because men in these latter times are drifting | 
away from this central doctrine of the church, that | 


the life of religion is dying out of their souls, and | 


“Tt is by faith that ye are saved; simple | yourself before God, and ask-in faith for a new 


pplication of the cleansing blood that was shed 


} 
| 
i¢ * 
Any and every other for you on Calvary. 


“Oh, the blessedness of this way of salvation! 
Though our sins be as scarlet, through simple 
faith they are made white as wool. It matters not 
when nor where; it matters not under what con- 
ditions, or in what extremity. We may be bound 
and powerless to do any good thing; sick and in 
prison; in peril and nigh unto death; the waves 
may be closing above our heads, and but an instant 
remain between us and eternity, still, the ever- 











lasting arms are outstretched to save, and we have 


only to lay hold of them by faith, and all is well!’ 

As Deacon Str mg listened to this re-affirmation 
of the doctrine on which he had so long rested for 
salvation, he became more and more assured in 
his mind, and less troubled about his relation to 
the wretched people who worked in his mill 
“ godless’ people, who were out of favor with the 
righteous Judge, and objects not only of His dis- 
pleasure, but of the displeasure of His people also, 
He felt safer than at any time since that visit of 
Deborah Norman, in which she set the plain words 
of the Lord Jesus in judgement upon his life, and 
made his heart faint within him as did the heart 
of Felix before Paul. 

How erect the deacon sat now, self-poised and 
satisfied. His mind rested upon this doctrine of 
faith alone as a tired man rests upona bed. He 
had been wearied by doubts and questions; but 
rest had come again; and in his new-found sense 
of relief he thanked God for so plain and easy a| 
way of salvation. And with this sense of relief| 
“ame a feeling of indignation against those who 
dishonored God by not accepting His mercy; and 
especially against those who questioned about the | 
truth of this faith-alone and asked with| 
James, ** What doth it profit, my brethren, though | 
a man say he hath faith, and have not works? Can 


creed, 


faith save him ?’ 

In closing his sermon on this particular morn- 
ing, the preacher, conscious that he had given the | 
doctrine of faith so strong a presentation as almost | 
to ignore good living as an element in the work of | 
salvation, dwelt somewhat on the fruit of believing 
as an evidence of this change wrought on the soul 
by God’s grace. But what he said in this part of his 
discourse made very little impression on the dea- 
con. He was satisfied with the doctrine of faith 
alone as a soul-saving power, and did not care to 
trouble himself with lower things. The founda- 
tions beneath his feet were felt to be secure as the 
rocks, and he was content to rest thereon. 

During the afternoon of that day, he spent an 
hour with his minister, discussing the theme of his 
morning’s sermon, and getting new evidences of | 
its truth. The poor rags of self-righteousness in 
which moral men clothe themselves, and then 
draw damaging comparisons between their lives 
in the world and the lives of believing and accepted 
Christians, were torn into tatters, flung upon the 
ground, and trodden under foot with indignation 
and contempt. The more men tried to please God 
by charitable deeds, while they rejected His plan 
of salvation, the more they offended Him; and 
their good deeds, if they remained out of Christ in 
the technical sense of that plan, would make their 
condemnation deeper and their punishment more 
severe. On the other hand, the vilest and most} 
abandoned sinner, with no life of charity on which 
to rest for acceptance, had only, in the latest mo- | 
ment of conscious life in this world, to throw him- | 
self on the mercy of God, believe in the merits of | 
His Son, and through faith be made pure as an 
innocent babe. Such a one would rise into the | 
blessedness of Heaven, while the other would 
have only everlasting shame and contempt. 

This was the doctrine held and preached by 
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Parson Deering, and accepted by Deacon Strong. 
They believed also that, being in favor with God, 
their service to Him had special relation to the 
church, and that He did not look very closely into 
their lives in the world and among men, except so 
far as they held godly conversation therein, and 


| kept themselves free from its pleasures, its follies 


to keep them- 

Their duty as 
the faith 
rve all the cere- 
their substance 


and its crimes, To do this was 
selves unspotted from the world. 
Christians was to remain true to 
delivered unto the saints ;’’ to obs« 
monials of the church; to give of 
for its support; and to countenance and sustain all 
right efforts for spreading the Gospel, and hasten- 
ing the coming of Christ’s kingdom among men. 
To them God had committed a great trust, even a 
of the faith by which, and by which 
1¢ world was to be saved; and they could 


“once 


knowledge 
alone, tl 
do no service more pleasing in His eyes than 
keeping the doctrine pure, and, so far as in them 
by teaching and preaching it in their day and 
generation. The letter of the commandments 
must also be &trictly kept. As to their spirit, the 
deacon had no finer sense by which to reach its 


lay, 


pe reeption. 

The effect of this hour’s conversation with his 
minister was to change entirely Deacon Strong’s 
feelings toward Mr. Trueford. ' He was again able 
to set this man down to the lower level wl 
had always stood in his estimation. 
at the thought of having been rebuked by one who 
was an alien from God, and under the divine dis- 
pleasure; and particularly at having been led by 
him to set aside a long-established business rule, 


here he 
He felt angry 


which he now saw could only bring loss and 
trouble. The doctrine of faith alone had its legiti- 
mate fruit again, and wrought in soul the 
destruction of charity. Even his thought of Fanny 
Williams was not attended by the concern and 
pity that so deeply moved him on the day before. 
Who and what was she that he must trouble him- 
self about her? Ifshe were not able to do duty at 
the mill, that was her misfortune, not his fault. 
There were hundreds more like her in Kedron; 
and was that any reason why he should concern 
himself about them? Let their friends do that. 
Business was business. He was a manufacturer, 
as other men were merchants He 
employed men and women for the service they 
could render, and paid them for that service. 
There the relation and responsibility began and 


h 


1S 


or bankers. 


ended. 

As the day drew to its close, the mind of Deacon 
Strong began to withdraw itself from religious 
themes. He had enjoyed his Sunday privileges, 
and been largely strengthened in the faith and 
doctrines of his church. His satisfaction of mind 
was great; peace flowed asariver. Having done 
all that was needful to hold himself in favor with 
God, the current of his thoughts turned in an easy 
and natural drift toward the world, wherein his 
chief affections dwelt. His service of God was a 
constrained service, made in solemn self-denial, 
and refreshed only by the spiritual pride that set 
him above the great mass of outside sinners who 
were under condemnation and doomed to hell. 
He gloried in his “ adoption ;”’ in being an heir of 
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God, and a joint heir with His Son; and expected 
to be a king or a priest in Heaven. If he had his 
choice, it would be a king; for then he would be 
in power and great magnificence, 

Having, as we have said, done all on this par- 





“Humph!” Theagent gaveashrug. “ I should 
think there was if what I hear is true.’’ 

‘* What have you heard?” 

“That every man, woman and child was paid 
full wages at the mill last week ; full wages for the 


ticular Sunday that was needful to keep himself | time they worked, I mean.” 


in favor with God, the current of Deacon Strong’s 
thoughts turned in an easy and natural drift 
toward the world wherein his affections dwelt, 


and began busying themselves with questions of 


gain and loss, First and foremost came up for re- 
consideration his departure from the old, safe rule 
of docking his people. It had always worked 
well, he argued with himself, and saved him hun- 
dreds if not thousands of dollars every year. It 


was just, too; had he not settled that question in | 


the beginning? An operative who lost a day 
robbed him of his profit on that day’s work, and 
should be made to restore that profit out of the 
wages of his next day’s work. Nothing, in his 
mind, could be clearer than this, 

The deacon began to feel hard and angry toward 
his overseer. It was all Mr. Trueford’s fault that 
the rule had been set aside at the close of the last 
week, and there would be trouble in restoring it, 
He let his anger rise so high as to result in a men- 
tal threat to discharge him as a punishment for his 
meddlesome interference. But self-interest toned 
this feeling down. His overseer was competent 
and faithful; aman whom he could trustimplicitly. 
If he were only a Christian, he would be perfect ; 
and yet, he had a latent feeling that if Mr. True- 
ford were to become a Christian, in his sense of the 
term, it might spoil him for the position he occu- 
pied. This reconciled him to the fact that his 
overseer was still in the gall of bitterness and in 
the bonds of iniquity. 

No, he would not discharge Mr. Trueford. He 


would only read him a lecture of unusual severity, 


and frighten him by threats that he did not mean 
to execute. 


Monday morning found the deacon restored to | 


his old mental status. He wasa child of grace; 
elect of God through obedience to the faith; and 
so afi right as to his immortal interests. No, he 
would not be turned out of his way by a weak 
enthusiast like Deborah Norman, or by a Christ- 
less man like Amos Trueford. Who, or what 
were these that they presumed to sit in judgment 
upon him! He threw them away from him in 
thought and feeling as one would throw something 
vile or offensive. 

Such was the deacon’s state of mind when Peter 
Maxwell made his appearance that morning. 


| The self-satisfaction went out of the deacon’s 

face. His brows fell; his mouth closed with the 

| old, unsightly hardness. 

* Who told you?” he asked. 

* Oh, it’s town talk !’’ answered Maxwell. “I've 

| heard it from twenty different people.” 

| “What is said about it?” The deacon was not 

| wholly indifferent to the opinion of his neigh- 
bors, 

| “Some say the world must be coming to an end 

|} soon, and that you've got wind of it somehow.” 
| Peter’s eyelids drew closer together, hiding even 
the color of the orbs beneath. 

The deacon’s lips parted ina grim smile. He 
was both amused and annoyed. 

* And what else is said ?’’ he queried. 

“More than I can remember,” answered the 
agent. “I heard one man say that he thought the 
deacon must be getting religion.” 

Maxwell had a chance to put in a thrust without 
much danger of getting burt in return, and he 
| could not let the opportunity pass. 

“Who said that?” 

*“ Len Spangler.”’ 

An expression of contempt dropped from the 
deacon’s lips. 
} “He’s not of much account in your eyes, I 
know,” said Peter; “ but Spangler is no respecter 
|of persons, and will have his say. And I might 
as well tell you something more; though I don't 
fancy you set much store by his opinion, good or 
bad.”’ 
| “* Not much,” answered the deacon, at the same 
time pricking up his ears, 

“Hie said it was the best thing he'd ever heard 
|of you; and that if this was the kind of religion 








| taught in your church, he’d half a mind to join it. 
| It was considering the poor, he said, and doing as 
| you'd be done by; and that’s what he called 
religion.”’ 
*He’s a vile sinner and scoffer,”’ returned the 
| deacon, with some impatience of manner; but 
Peter saw that he was struck and moved by the 
language he had repeated. 
| *There’s been a great deal of talk over town, 
land some feeling, at the way you've docked your 
mill-hands for loss of time,’ said Peter; “‘and 
| many hard things have been said against you.” 


There was a questioning look on the agent’s sin-| “ People had better mind their own affairs,” re- 
ister face as he advanced with his gliding almost | turned the deacon, sharply. “I carry on my busi- 
noiseless feet and crouching figure, and stood | ness to suit myself; and it’s nobody’s concern but 
beside the office table, his half-closed eyes hiding,| my own. If my rules are not liked, no one is 
as usual, their clear expression. | obliged to work for me. My people are not slaves. 
“Good morning, Peter!’ said the deacon, in a} They can go or come as they please. If they work 
firm, confident voice, almost smiling in his self-| they get paid for it; and if they don’t work they 
satisfaction as he spoke. The agent recognized the | don’t get paid. That’s the long and short of the 
ehange which had come over his master’s state of | matter.”’ 
mind since their last meeting. | “People will talk, you know, and there's ne 
“Good morning, sir,’’ was the cold response. | helping it,’’ replied Maxwell. 
Maxwell was not demonstrative. “*Let’em talk! It’s precious little I care.” The 
“ Anything new, Peter?" | deacon snapped his thumb and finger. But it was 








simple bravado. He did care, and Peter Maxwell 
saw beneath the thin disguise. 

**And so it’s really true!’ said the agent, in 
affected surprise. “I didn’t believe a word of 
it.”’ 


“Why didn’t you?’’ demanded the deacon, | 
| morning, at the time you were in church listening 


slightly scowling as he spoke. 
“Oh, because it isn’t like you,’ 
other. 
Not like me! What do you mean?” 
Throwing money away isn’t your style, dea- 


answered the 


con. That's all.” 
The agent drew a little back from his master, 


who began to look dangerous. After the lapse of 


a few moments, he said: ‘‘ There was a row at 
Harry Conlan's yesterday, and one of the windows 
got smashed in.”’ 

* What! A row!’’ ejaculated the deacon, show- 
ing surprise and annoyance. Harry Conlan was 
one of his tenants, and kept about the vilest drink- 
ing-den in Kedron. Unlike the deacon, he did 


not give one day in the seven to the business of 


saving his soul. To him all days were alike; or, 
if he had any different regard for Sunday, it was 
because his gains were larger on that day than on 
any other, 

“Yes, sir. I thought you'd heard about it. I 
Harry got a bad cut over one 


was an ugly row. 
eye, where a man hit him with a tumbler. 

“It wasn’t on Sunday!’’ said the deacon, affect- 
ing a pious horror. 

“If I’m not mistaken, yesterday was Sunday, 
returned Maxwell, who could cringe, or thrust, or 
be insolent, as the occasion might warrant. 

* Does Conlan always keep his place open on 
the Lord’s day ?” 

‘* Why, of course he does. That's his best day; 
plenty of idle men about, with Saturday’s money 
in their pockets; and if he doesn’t come in for his 
share he won't get another chance. It’s the Sun- 
day business that pays most of the rent,’ added 
Maxwell, with malicious pleasure. He wanted t 
stir the deacon's cupidity and set it against his 
pious scruples, ‘ Take the Sunday business from 
Harry, and his stand wouldn’t be worth two 
thirds of what he pays for it now.”’ 

* But it’s against the law to do business on Sun- 
day,’’ said the deacon. 

** Except to sell liquor,’ remarked the agent. 

“ No; it’s against the law to sell anything on thx 
Sabbath.” The deacon spoke with decision. 

** Policemen, constables and jurymen read the 
law differently,’’ returned Maxwell. ‘“ They find 
an exception in favor of liquor-selling, and refuse 
to arrest or convict. You know how that is as 
wellas Ido. You can’t go to church on Sunday 
without passing half a dozen dram-shops. But 
keep your mill a-going, and see how soon th¢ 
grand jury will take the matter up and put you 
into court,”’ 

“I’m sorry about this row at Conlin’s.’”’ The 
deacon looked troubled. ‘I'd rather it had been 
anywhere else.”’ 

“So would I. But I haven't told you all 
agent put on a mysterious air. 

“Then tell me all!’ exclaimed Deacon Strong, 
impatiently. : 





The 





| who meant what he said. He was down on you 
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Peter saw the anxious suspense that was shadow- 
ing his master’s face, and enjoyed it keenly. 

‘*The row came of a visit from that impudent 
Quaker girl, Miss Norman.”’ 

“A visit where? To Conlan’s? 

“Yes, sir. They were in full blast yesterday 


to Parson Deering, when in came Miss Norman, 


|and began to talk to Harry about the wickedness 


of selling rum. Now Harry is a rough sort of 
customer, and not the one to stand any nonsense 
of this sort; so he cursed her up and down, and 
told her to get out of his place in double-quick 
time, or he’d pick her up and set her bouply into 
the street. They say she didn’t seem a bit frigh-- 
ened, but stood her ground; and a man who was 
there told me she looked more like an angel than 
a woman—but I guess he’d been taking a glass too 
much. Then Harry got furious, and, leaping over 
the bar, was about laying hands on Miss Norman, 
when somebody’s fist took him under the ear, and 
sent him reeling against the wall. I don’t know 
what became of Miss Norman, but I believe a man 
picked her up and carried her out, They smashed 
up things, and broke each other’s heads for awhile 
inside, and then cooled off. It was a nice bit of 
Sunday work.’ 

‘ Were any arrests made?’’ asked the deacon, 

‘“‘Humph! Arrests! There wasn’t a constable 
within half a mile of the place. 

‘*Is anything said about it?” 

“Oh, yes —lots.’’ 

** What?” 

“It’s said that you own Harry’s saloon; and 
that it isn’t just the thing for a deacon of the 
church to rent his house for a rum-mill; and a 
Sunday rum-mill at that. 

The deacon winced, 

** And I heard one man say,” continued Peter— 
‘*T wouldn’t just like to tell you his name—that 
he had serious thoughts of presenting Harry's 
place as a nuisance, and having you indicted asa 
party in complicity. 

“Are you lying, Peter Maxwell?” 


exclaimed 
the deacon, starting to his feet with the sudden 
pain of this probing thrust of his agent, whose 
malicious temper he knew but too weil. 

‘*T have no occasion to lie,’’ answered the other, 
coolly. 

“Who said that?’’ demanded the deacon, 


‘*T hardly feel at liberty to tell,’’ was replied. 


‘“Faugh! Atliberty! Whowasit? Speak out; 
will you? 

“If you must know, it was Jacob Lyon,’ replied 
Maxwell. 

This man was a rival manufacturer in Kedron, 
who belonged to a church with which the deacon 
was at war; a man whom he not only hated with 
a strong sectarian hate, but with all the unhealthy 
rancors engendered by the antagonisms of busi- 
ness. 

“* Jacob Lyon!’ There was a supreme contempt 
in the whole attitude and expression of Deacon 
Strong. “Jacob Lyon!’ he repeated. 

‘Yes, sir. That was the man. I give you his 
very words; and, what is more, he spoke like one 
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hard; and said he wouldn’t give the snap of his 
fingers for the religion of a man who made gain | 
by robbing his poor work-people of their honest | 
wages through the week, and then took shares on 
Sunday with a prison-bird in the profit of rum- 
selling !’’ 

All the color went out of the face of Deacon | 
Strong. He reached forth his hands as one who 
sought to grasp a support. Passion contended | 
with conviction; a sense of shame and guilt with 
burning anger. What could he do under such an 
indictment? Retaliation was not possible. It 
would be like casting sensitive flesh against jagged 
rocks. . The deacon saw his position, and cowered, 
mentally, before the enemy he hated and despised. 
If then and there he could have ruined him in 
fame and fortune, he would not have hesitated a 
moment about putting his hands to the work. He 
would have swept him out of his path with as lit- 
tle compunction as he would have felt in destroy- 
ing a poisonous reptile. 

(To be continued.) 


WHILE | WAS DEAD. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


INALLY emerging from the shadow that 

had enveloped me, escaping the burden that 

had oppressed me, I heard, as in a dream, | 
some one say: ‘She is dead.” Then there was an | 
outbreak of sobs, and moans, and lamentations ; 
of murmurings, of broken exclamations, grieving 
and regretful recollections distilling in tearful 
whispers of one to another: ‘‘ How good she was!’ 
“How dear she was!’ ‘ What a beautiful life 
was hers!” ‘Can it be thatsheis gone?’ ‘ Can 
it be that she will never speak, nor move, nor 
smile, nor sit with us again?’ ‘Can we, O God, 
can we, must we give her up?” 

Then the man whose passionate protestations of 
love had.turned my heart from its first pure 
choice, and set all its pulses thrilling with wild, 
delicious pain, strode forward, and putting the | 
wailing mourners imperatively aside, flung him- 
self down beside the woman whose head seemed 
lying heavy on my feet, and raining mad kisses | 
on the still, white face, gathered the lifeless form 
with convulsive tenderness to his heaving breast. 

‘*Mine,’’ he said, vehemently; *‘ made mine by 
death! Now I have the right to say to you before | 
the world, I love you, I love you, I love you, | 
Evelyn Day, my life, my blessing, my hope, my | 
angel, my inspiration, my all! I'rown who may, | 
cavil who will, condemn who must, no law or | 
statute of man can hinder or restrain me from | 
claiming you this hour as mine—mine absolutely, | 


utterly and eternally, as I know, had your life | 
been your own, you would have given yourself 
freely to me! Ah, that these pale, sweet lips 
might open only once to say what they were for- 
bidden to utter in the flush and beauty of life and | 
health—only once to say,‘I love you, Percy Le- 
grange—love you only, truly and wholly, my | 
soul’s elect, my Saul, my king among meu!” 
‘And through all this wild, breathless talk ho | 
was dropping passionate kisses on the still, un- 








her to his bosom in a fervor of despairing yet ex- 
ultant love; while I, a real, living, breathing, vital 
presence, a being as actual and sentient as himself, 
stood unnoticed beside him, knowing his sorrow, 
| feeling his pain, disquieted by his tumult, yet un- 
able by word or sign or impression to manifest 
my sympathy, or to come between him and the 
senseless dust to which he had gone down in pros- 
trate devotion. His soul, before my opened 
vision, glimmered and shimmered with reflected 
hues, like shallow water, ruffled and rippled by 
wind and pebble, soiled and turbulent with storms 
and inward strifes—no serene depths, no placid 


surface to mirror the peace and harmony, the 


blessedness and repose of the life upon which I 
was entering. Wide open were the gates between 
the realm of sense and the realm of spirit; but his 
face was set resolutely downward toward the 


| darkness, and he would not see the light stream- 


ing out from the heavenly portals—the glory 
shining through the grim transparency which 
mortals call death. Into the gloom, and night, 
and horror of corruption he crept, seeking solace 
in the dismal triumph of undisputed possession at 
last, finding a brief, passionate pleasure in sound- 
ing the depths of his suffering, measuring the 
fulness of his loss, dwelling with slow, painful 
elaboration on each particular of his bereave- 
ment, 

**O lovely eyes!’ he groaned, kissing down the 


| . . 
white lids over the fading orbs, “ will ye never 


turn to me again with glad recognition, and the 
soft, warm light of welcome? ©O precious lips! 
will ye never part with the sweetly whispered 
words of affection for which my heart hungers 
with unutterable longing and pain? O pale 
cheeks! will ye never flush and glow with the 
tides of thought and feeling any more? Beautiful, 


| floating hair, must your golden glory be shrouded 


and hidden in the darkness and dampness of the 
grave? O slender and exquisite hands, whose 
very touch was bliss, must you fall away into 
dust, and leave the tender offices of your life for- 
ever unfulfilled? God, my God! I cannot give 
herup! I will not give herup! Herein death 
claim her as my own, and I will hold her to my 
heart thus, and thus until I die!’’ 


And all the time, in the reality and beauty of 


the spiritual life, I stood beside him, and he would 
not perceive, and believe, and be comforted. 

Was he so engrossed, so infatuated with that 
which had charmed and ministered to the material 
sense, that he could not be withdrawn from the 
worship and contemplation of the body, and lifted 
up to a conception of the higher power and gra- 
ciousness and loveliness of the oe and unfettered 


| soul? 


I was grieved to the quick, but my love drew 
me and bound me strongly to him, and I could 
not, without intense pain, turn away and follow 
the shining ones who waited to guide me to other 
and serener scenes. 

Speechless, tearless, without outward demon- 


stration of hurt or grief, Earnest Deville—the man 


to whom I had sworn an allegiance in which I had 
| failed—stood apart, seemingly self-absorbed, self- 


heeding, unanswering woman of clay, straining | sustained and undisturbed by the event w hich had 
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so utterly overcome my later and stronger lover. 


Clearly I saw, in the minds of those gathered | 
about in sorrow and sympathy, a doubt and ques- | 


tion regarding the depth and certainty of his affec- 
tion, and a swift comparison and decision in favor 
of the more demonstrative mourner, 

“It is plain,’’ they said within themselves, ** that 
he did not love her so tenderly and profoundly as 
Percy, and that he does not grieve for her so deeply, 
and passionately, and truly.’’ 

Yet I saw, too, that the soul of this man, in out- 

yard manner so quiet, composed and, to the shal- 
low observer, manifestly indifferent, was reaching 
out after me with infinite yearning, and that he 
had no thought nor care for the body, over which 


the other made such loud ado, simply because his | 


love followed and clung with hope and faith to the 
spirit. Between him and the bright ones who had 
unsealed my vision to the mysteries of the inner 
life there seemed an interchange and communica- 
tion of thoughts which soothed, comforted, sus- 


tained, strengthened and uplifted him, imparting | 


the serenity, and repose, and peace of a superior 
condition—a serenity, and repose, and peace that 
I could not attain even under the influence of the 
angelic atmosphere surrounding me, for all my 
sympathies were with Percy in his stormy grief, 
and all my mind and strength were given to th« 


effort to impress him with a sense of the reality of 
my existence, of the closeness of my presence, of 


the undiminished ardor of my love. 

I felt that the angel guides who had waited to 
conduct and instruct me in the way and wisdom 
of the spiritual life, were turning slowly and sadly 
from me, and fading gradually from my sight, but 
I could not wrench myself apart from this man, 
who had so long and so strongly commanded me, 
without a degree of suffering as intense as though 
I were still visibly in the flesh with him, subject 
to his woes, his pains, his tempests, his despairs. 


Might I have drawn him up to the sphere of 


warmth, and light, and beauty to which angel 
hands beckoned me, I could have gone forward 
with gladness and absolute content, it seemed, 
but, held by the strong cords of love to one who 
would not lift his eyes above the dimness and 
darkness of earth, I was not in any sense free, and 
could not choose but stay with my heart, however 
I should long to flee away. 

Ah, but it was bitter, bitter, to hear him raving 
and moaning over the woman dead, while the 
woman quick and living, waited beside him to 
eomfort and inspire, and I was relieved when, at 
last, the worthless but worshipped body was laid 
away under the solemn charge of “ earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’’ for I had faith that 
thereafter he could more easily and naturally ap- 
prehend my real and continual presence with him 
in the life and work of the soul. 

Yet was I doomed again to grief and disappoint- 
ment, When he spoke of me, thought of me, he 


went shudderingly down to the grave, and moaned | 


and groaned amidst its darkness and corruption, 
or he went back to the past when I said this, when 
I did that, when I was the joy, and inspiration, 
and comfort of his life, following me always with 
retrospective eye, as though I were forever gone— 
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forever lost, a being who had been, but now, alas! 
was not, 

Ah, you who have seen your loved ones float 
out on the tide of death, and railed at the cruelty 
of God, whose law so mysteriously divided you 
from your own, do you know that it was you that 
separated yourselves from them who are with- 
drawn from the perception of material sense only 
to be given more fully to you in the joy and com- 
fort of the inner life? Do you know that they are 
grieved by your stony rejection of their continued 
love and sympathy, that their progress is hindered 
often by your downward, graveward, brooding 
thoughts, by your unreadiness, unwillingness to 
be guided to the sources of light and strength 
which they, with vision no longer obscured by the 
mists of earth, more clearly discern, and most ar- 
dently desire toopen toyou? Wearied and repulsed 
by such blindness, and deadness, and unbelief, the 
tenderest affection must be hurt and chilled, the 
strongest attachment weakened if not destroyed ; 
yet I clung tenaciously to my earthly love, and 
since I could not draw him after me, I sadly turned 
my eyes from the beckoning brightness of the 
opening upper way, and lingered in the twilight 
ff his lower world, pierced by his anguish, 
numbed by his despair through all the trying 
ceremonials attending the final disposal of the fair 
temple left tenantless to fulfil its last uses in the 
wise economy of nature’s laws. 

From the closed grave I followed him home, 
down to the secret places where his soul lived, and 
where, in the opaque sphere from which I was 
withdrawn, I had never entered. And I found, 
alas! that he did not dwell in a palace, that no 
such atmosphere of light, and purity, and beauty, 
as I had fancied, surrounded him in his solitude, 
that no such clear, tender, exquisite pictures of 
thoughts and impulses, as I had dreamed, adorned 
with grace of outline and harmony of color the 
inner sanctuary of his life, thrilling and filling him 
with inspiration to grand and noble deeds, prompt- 
ing him to ceaseless yearning and striving after 
the good and true, holding perpetually before him 
the ideal which he seeks to make real. The haunt 
of his soul, of his actual, God-seen self, was dark, 
and narrow, and cold, as I had never conceived, 
with treacherous pitfalls, and secret places of sin 
that I had never known. In his heart of hearts, 
where he had sworn I was forever and forever 
enshrined, I found the pale phantoms of loves 
that had had their day, and last of all the covered 
face of a corpse over which he bowed himself in 
tears, and vowed that he could never love again. 
But a dead woman does not hold eternal sway 
over a man’s affections. He is susceptible to the 
sympathy and consolations of the living. He may 
be wounded to the quick and broken upon the 


| wheel of torture, but he is not beyond the reach 


and power of comfort. This man was not. Re- 
turning to him day after day in sheer misery be- 
cause I could not choose but come until the bitter- 
ness of full knowledge and the pain of utter and 
repeated rejection had wrought our separation, I 


| saw at last that the corpse with the sovered face 


had fallen away into the dust and ashes of memory, 
and another face, with the bloom and beauty of 
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youth upon it, lay on his bosom, flushed and 
glowing, as once the dead had been, under the 
tender ardor and passion of his eyes, 

And I heard him saying: ‘* So believe me, I love 
you only, wholly and truly of all women in the 
world, the dearest, loveliest, sweetest, best. If 
once [ thought I loved another well, your precious 
self bears proof of the error that was not suffered 
to wreck our lives. Had death stayed his dart, 
and left with me the woman who I falsely dreamed 
could till and satisfy my heart, I shudder to think 
of the gulf that would have yawned, dark and 
impassable, between youand me. But of a heap 
of dust, a phantom in the grave, we need have no 
dread. So kiss me, dear, and let no jealous fear, 
no troublous thought of one forever gone disturb 
your peace or shake your trust in me,”’ 

And this was the way that an ardent, glowing, 
impassioned lover talked, perhaps a six-month af- 
ter the dear one, to whom he had yowed eternal 
fidelity, had vanished from the knowledge of ma- 
terial sense! 

As I turned away 
heart, I found myself suddenly face to face with 
the clear, honest, aspiring soul of Ernest Deville, 
and the calm and repose of his purposeful strength, 
which had more than once steadied me in these 
trial days, penetrated me now with soothing and 


in sickness and bitterness of 


quieting power, and brought me into closer sym- 
pathy and communion with the spirit of Truth 
and Love. He was full of light and peace—this 
man, whom I had so misconceived in the dullness 
and deadness of my earthly vision, whose honor, 


goodness, purity, faithfulness, I had utterly failed | 


to measure and comprehend until freed from th« 
influence that had darkened and distorted every 
object on which I had looked, 
with the soul of things, and knew them as they 
are. 

For above me was this brave, pure, loyal spirit 
in all the graces and attainments of the life which 
is not fully seen of men, and I saw him, even with 
the fetters of flesh upon him, living, toiling on a 
higher spiritual plan than I had ever gained, ex- 
cept in aspiration, hand in hand with angelic so- 
cieties to which I had no passport save an upward 
reaching desire which could only be fulfilled by 
long and patient struggle. 


constant keeping, and I came to seck rest with 
him, finding the calm and comfort, the strength 
and encouragement that I needed in his steadfast 
and sincere nature that knew no variableness nor 
shadow of turning any more than the love of God. 

But an intense longing arose in me that moment 
when his spirit caught me up out of the depths of 
bitterness and humiliation into the clear atmos- 
phere of light and repose in which he dwelt—a 
longing to speak with him audibly in the language 
of the world from which I had passed, to make 
manifest to him, in the sphere of his labor and 
hope, the love, and sympathy, and appreciation 
which I seemed so imperfectly to express in the 
still communion of souls, and, with desperate 
effort, I putforth all my powers to utter his name, 
but only a feeble, unintelligible cry jarred on my 
sense, half-awakened to material life. 


I stood eye to eye | 


Yet his love, tender | 
and true, drew me up and enfolded me in its safe, | 


Slowly then grew upon my consciousness the 
impression of a hand softly stroking my forehead, 
and, as one rousing out of a troubled sleep, I 
opened my eyes and met the full, clear, steady, 
penetrating gaze of the lover who was present with 
me alike in the world of spirit and of matter. 

I essayed to move, but some strange oppression 
weighed upon me; some fettering, white, death- 
like wrap bound me hand and foot. 

“Tam dead,” I said, with a sense of something 
weird and awful about me. 

“Nol alive, thank God, alive!” Ernest Deville 
responded in a strong, fervent, triumphant voice, 
lifting me up and freeing me from the winding 
thing, with its Shuddering suggestion of the grave. 

I looked about me. The familiar walls of my 
own room greeted my vision, and through the 
open windows the breath of the syringas came in 
as I remembered—how long ago? Had I been 
| dreaming only? 

“You have lain two days in this cold, white, 
terrible trance, and they have called you dead,” 
Earnest said, in answer to my look. 

**And you?’ I asked, recalling the experience 
through which I had passed. 

“I watched by you. I could not think you 
dead,’’ he answered, simply and bri fly. 

“Percy Lagrange—how is it with him?” I 
rapidly questioned, the vivid impressions of my 
dream, if I might call it that, still uppermost in 
my bewildered thought. 

* He has been greatly overcome, but is now re- 
ceiving tender consolation through the sympa- 
thetic ministrations of our Cousin Bertha.” 
| And in confirmation, Percy’s own voice came 
| to me, with such a tone in it as I had marked with 
pain when I heard him say: “ But of a heap of 
dust, a phantom in the grave, we need have no 
dread, so kiss me dear,”’ etc. 

I turned to the faithful friend at my side with 
outstretched arms, 





it,’’ I said. 

And the kiss of an angel could not be purer, 
tenderer than the touch of his lips upon my fore- 
head, 


ABOR.—It is a mistake to suppose that labor 
AU is an unpleasant condition of life. It is a 
| matter of experience that there is more contentment 
| in attending to any kind of occupation than there 
jis in looking for some occupation. Attend, there- 
fore, to your business, and regard your business as 
being worthy of all your attention. Working men 
are apt to consider that their occupations alone are 
laborious, but in that matter they are mistaken. 
Labor of mind is generally-even more fatiguing 
than labor of the body, and it is quite erroneous to 
suppose that others do not work as well as we 
do, simply because their work is different from 
ours. Labor is the earthly condition of man, and 
until the nature of man is changed, the want.or 
something to do will produce all the horrors of 
ennui. Gambling and other reprehensible dissi- 
pations are all owing to the fact that human nature 
cannot supporta state of idleness. To live without 
a purpose is to lead a very restless life, 
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Home-Jrile aud Character. 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
BY POTTS, 
THIRD No. 5. 


OW common it is if a woman is going away 
ona journey, or on a Visit, to find her in 


PIPSISSIWAY 


SERIES. 


the shoestore, perplexed and busy, look- 
ing over all kinds of pretty shoes and gaiters; 
and how often we hear her say: ‘I guess I'll take 
this pair, they are a little narrower across the 
foot ;’ or, ‘the hecl seems very stiff, but they will 


get over that after I have worn them awhile,”’ 


The poor deluded dear! to think that she can 
visit, and be comfortable and chatty, in a pair of 
new Well, if little bit of experience 
teaches her a lesson, it is well enough, perhaps. 

A lady visited me once very tired 
in the evening; I thought he: 


shoes! a 


she was 
when she came 
very steps were tottering, and made her lie down. 
When she rose to go up-stairs to bed, I had to 
assist her, and really I felt troubled for fear she 
was seriously ill. 

After we were in the bed-room, she said: O 
Pipsey, I must confess! I’m not sick, but my 
new gaiters are one size too small, and very nar- 
row, too. I want you to see my poor feet,” 

So I unlaced her gaiters and took them off. Her 
feet were purple and scarred, and a fold was in the 
sole of each, for they had been crushed out of all 
shape in the narroW gaiter, She bathed them in 
tepid water, and rubbed them gently, and when 
they had resumed their natural shape, and the 
blood began to circulate, sh: was comfortable 
enough. No woman is herself if her feet ar 
tortured. 

The deacon came home from Pottsville, laugh- 
ing, one day last October. He said Jefferson 
Slater came so nearly missing the train that morn- 
ing, that he had to run from the store into the cars 
with only one boot on. 
mother in Michigan, and the last thing did 
after he paid for his ticket was to buy a pair of new 


he 


boots to wear. 

I said: ‘* Now, father, Jeff's visit is spoiled; you 
remember if it isn't, and find out about it after he 
comes back, Poor Jeff! I'm sorry; he should 
have known better.”’ 

About three weeks afterward, one morning after 
the mail train came in, father went down for the 
news, and when it was time for him to be coming 
back, I looked down the meadow-path, wondering 
what kept him, and saw him coming home by way 
of the road, in company with a man who walked 
like a poor old cripple. We thought it was a 
tramp, until they came nearer, when who should 
it be but our neighbor, Jefferson Slater! 

Father laughed when he came into the house, 
and said: ‘‘ Your prediction was correct, 


Hie was going to yisit his | 


Those | 


|miles barefoot. He said he never was in such 
| torture in his life; and, to make it worse, the 
weather was colder out there than it was here, and 
the road was frozen and knobby. I do say I felt 
sorry for Jeff, for he ’lotted so much on that visit 
with his mother, as he’d not seen her for nearly 


seven years.”’ 


We grew so tired of kitchen smells, that we per- 
suaded the 
having new arrangements made. 
gave his consent, we girls made our plans to have 


deacon a year ago into the notion of 
As soon as he 


anew porch and kitchen at the south-east side of 
the house, to be thirty-three feet long and ten feet 
wide, The kitchen, ten feet square, at 
end, and the porch was wide enough to go over 


was one 
the cistern pump. 

It is a charming arrangement; I could wish for 
nothing better for all the farm-houses in our land. 
A little of the early morning sunshine comes on 
the porch; then it is cool, and pleasant, and airy 
all the rest of the day. I sit out there and write, 
and oversee the work if I want to; the girls set the 
ironing-table there, or the sewing-machine, and 
we can all be busy carrying on our different kinds 
of work ; and, best of all, we enjoy the pure, fresh, 
out-door air, and that is the most valuable con- 
is. My plant-stand is there, a 
mass of bloom, and foliage, and fragrance ; a stand 


sideration .there 
with the late papers on it; a rocking-chair, and 
sometimes a lounge. We can keep the door of 
the little kitchen closed, and its back 
open. 

I tell this because perhaps other homes need the 
same kind of an arrangement, and other women 
need the fresh airs of heaven free from the smelis 
of the kitchen—the boiling, and the baking, and 
the stewing—of which one sickens and grows so 
tired day after day. 

I had wanted another kitchen for years. 
my neighbors, an energetic little women, told me 
how she had needed one, and they were not really 
able to afford it; and one day she asked one of her 
boarders what a small kitchen for summer would 
with upright siding, 


window 


One of 


cost not ceiled nor plastered 
good floor, and roof, and chimney, and he told her 
he would make her one for thirty dollars and find 
all the material. He was paying her four dollars 
a week for boarding, and he built it, and she 
boarded him until it was paid for. I tell this, 
hoping it may help some other woman, Ours 
cost about three times that much with the big 
porch, and its wide foof, and floor, and upper 
ceiling, and paint; and then we used a good deal 
of stuff that we had on hand. 

| I've built a good deal in my life. I did tell you 
jlong ago how I used to handle tools, and what 
came of it, My folks will never tire of teasing me 


villainous new boots took all the enjoyment out of | about the time I used heavy, two-inch plank for 
Jeff’s visit. When he got off the cars at the City | ceiling above the old fireplace, and how the poor 
of Lansing, he hobbled about a mile on foot, and| work of mine came rattling down among the 
then took off his boots and walked the other four | Pottses—and on the teakettle and the cat—one 
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night as they sat round the fire enjoying them- 
selves. We all had a very narrow escape. 

Now, if any of you tired women need a sam- 
mer-kitchen and can't afford one like ours, or one 
like my good neighbor's boarder made, why don't 
be discouraged, there are substitutes to suit all 
means, You can surely afford as good a one as 
our first one was. I'l) tell you how that was, then 
you'll see. 

A man who can plan, and contrive, and make 
something out of almost nothing, we call a “ handy 
man.” 

Every neighborhood has its handy man, I am 
thankful to say, and I don’t know how we com- 
mon people could do without them, bless ’em! 
Our handy man was my school-mate, we sat to- 
gether and studied out of the same book, and I 
rode on his sled, and we were very good friends 
from our baby hood. 

We needed a summer-kitchen badly, and I sent 
for him and told him what I wanted, and asked 
him to look around among the out-buildings, and 
up in lofts, and among broken piles of lumber, 
and see if he could find material that would make 
a rude one. He did. He found stuff with two 
straight sides that answered for studding, some 
rather heavy boards that made upright siding, 
some stuff for the floor, and then roofing, that no 
one but a handy man would have thought of. 
The rafters were some sort of sawed stuff, an¢ the 
shingling-lath some third-rate boards, split up. 
The shingles had done good service for twenty 
years on the barn, and about two-thirds of every 
one was quite sound and good; this good end he 
sawed off and used. The window was an old one, 
and put in in a way that it would slide off to one 
side when we wanted to use it. The door was 
rough, but answered the purpose as well as a 
better one. This little kitchen was attached to 
one end of the porch, and was one step lower. 
Now, it wasn’t pretty, but with creeper-vines and 
morning-glorys planted all round it and running 
up on poles, and a hop-vine shooting like a great 
column of green high above all the others, and 
then throwing back its surplus of loose, light, 
swinging leaves and tendrils—why, that little gray 
kitchen was a very marvel of beauty! 

The handy man charged us a dollar and fifty 
cents a day, and he did the job in two days. Only 
three dollars! and, really, that little kitchen did 
me more good and helped me more than all the 
rest of the house. 

Well, the same of a wood-shed, or wood-house; 
if you poor souls have to gather your wood up 
from the ground in all sorts of weather, you really 
must assert your rights in a kindly but decided 
way, and Ill assure you the wood-house will be 
forthcoming. Men don’t think what an imposi- 
tion it is to expect a woman to be prompt with her 
meals and her work, and all the time smiling and 
cheerful. 

Coax them, and urge them, and insist on justice 
and your rightful dues, and in the time to come 
they will give you credit for the good you have 
accomplished. 

While the handy man was building our porch 
and kitchen, he made two articles for me that I 


had always wanted; a nice, light, pine ladder that 
I can carry easily, and a stand to put my house- 
plants on, The stand has three steps and will hold 
thirty pots, and it has castors so that I can run it 
off the porch on to a platform, that I made out of 
an old door and a trestle, every night or during a 
shower. 

He told me a great many new things, one of 
which you women will be glad to know, espe- 
cially young women who are making preparation 
to live in homes of their own: how to make a 
mattress, We had a quantity of husks, more than 
we needed for our beds, and I had been wondering 
how I could manage to make a mattress, 

“Well,” said the handy if you don't 
quite understand how the tick is made, you must 
go to the upholsterer’s and se« You 
will find that the ticks are prepared in box shape, 
each corner is turned and sewed up in a straight 


man, 
for yourself. 
line, then at each point of this line a narrow seam 


is run clear round the tick, me« 
where first commenced. Y« 


ting at the point 
uu will need a long 
steel needle, made for tacking mattresses, a ball of 
carpet warp and some round pieces of soft leather. 
Fill the tick full of husks, very full I should say, 
for a husk bed will soon settle down and not seem 
full. Then spread them evenly all over it as pos- 
sible, then sew up the opening where the husks 
were putin. Lay it upon a large table and thread 
the needle with double twine, bring the ends to- 
gether and tie, the twine will then be four double, 
wax it well, thread on one of the bits of leather 
and push jt down to the knot, then put the needle 
on the under side of the tick @nd push it straight 
through to the upper side, draw down closely, 
thread on another leather, cut the twine and tie 
the ends, drawing them down very tight. Do this 
way until the tacks are close enough to suit you. 
And if I was going to make a mattress,’’ continued 
the handy man, “I could make my own needle 
out of one of the wires of an old umbrella. You 
know I could make a point to the needle and the 
eye is already made in them, 
these wires to make needles to string apples'with 
in the fall when we are drying fruit.”’ 
I was delighted with this bit of information, but 
I have not made the mattress, though husks are 
I think in preparing husks for beds 
there is no need of people taking so much pains 
preparing them. None but the finer and inner 
white husk should be saved, and there is no need 
of that being slit into mere strips, as it is gene- 
rally done. I prefer the innermost husk, and it 
left whole. 

He told me another little item that I might have 
known before. I was watering an ivy that grew 
in the house, and, though I was careful, I spattered 
some of the water on the wall-paper. 

“ Better,” said he, “to fill a sponge with 
warmish water, and water your in-door plants 
that way; no danger then of spattering the 
walls,”’ 

I was wishing for a larger pot to set a geranium 
in—one with a hole in the bottom—larger than any 

|of my empty ones; but there was none in the 
| village, 

“We'll manage that,’’ said he, “if you'll give 


We always use 


waiting. 
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me a clean, new, gallon crock of the shape you 
want.”’ 

I did so, and he very carefully « 
the bottom of it, and it was just what I needed, 


" 
! 


rilled a hole in 
and my geranium, that had been cramped and 
crowded, scemed, seemed to grow with a laugh 


and a shout after that, 


A neighbor tells me how she mak 
pickles look smooth and plump, Ni 
shrunken, flattened pickles, even if 
good, She fills her porcelain kettle about half 
full, and then fills it up with cold water almost to 
the top. Then she puts it on the stove and lets the 
water heat as soon as it will, stirring with her 
hand all the time. When the water is too warm 
for her hand, she pours it all off and fills im 
diately with cold water, and heats it as bef 
She does this nine times, and the last time she 
aids a little lump of pulverized alum to the water. 
Then she finishes her pickles by putting them into 
cold vinegar, and they come out round, and plump, 
and crisp. If one prefers spiced pickles, the spices 
can be put into the vinegar. 

The same neighbor makes delicious eo) 

To a gallon crockful of finely shred cabbage 
puts one cup of sour cream, two « one half « 

of vinegar and one tableSpoonful of flour, well 
beaten together. She pours this over the 

in an earthen dish, and lets it cook until the eggs 
ire cooked, Seasoned to suit with salt and pepper. 


This is excellent, and is to be eaten cold. 


A girl-friend visited us lately, and she | 


heartily when we admired her trim little 
even blushed prettily, 
the sentence: “* Why, 
self!’ 
Now of course we would surprised 
pleased, and that would make Em blush all 
rosier. 

I took up my penknife, sharpened my 
and said: “Now, Miss Emily Holt 
you will please divulge. I have gir 
State in the Union, who will be glad 
their own hats, and if Pipsey tells them how t 
it they will surely try it.’”’ 

“ Well,” said Emily, “ you see it is an old 
leghorn braid; the first thing I did was 
the wire; then I gave it a good washing 
hot soapsuds, I rubbed it well with a cloth, 
I put it into very sour mil id let it be there till 
the next morning after 
Then I wet up some « neal, and rubbed and 
washed it in that awhile, and plastered it all over 
with it. Then I hung it in the top of a covered 
barrel, and took an old basinful of live coals and 
sprinkled brimstone on them, and placed it on the 
ground, and set the barrel overit. You must be 
very careful and have the hat hung high en 
that the coals will not scorch it. Cover it uj 
closely, and about once every two hours get fresh 
coals and brimstone. When you think it is suffi- 
ciently bleached, brush off all the dry meal and 
dissolve some white glue in water and wet the hat. 
This is to stiffen it. Then put it on your block 
and shape it; fasten with pins, lay a fine white 


my chores were done, 


cloth over the hat and press with hot irons until 


itisdry. Then sew round the edge, put 
in the crown lining, and your hat is ready to trim. 
When you want to color hats or bonnets black, go 
through the same process as for coloring cloth, 
and when dry, stiffen, block and press; but, before 
removing, varnish with one-half pint of aleohol, 
three ounces of gum shellac, and just enough Ivory 
Black to color, This quantity of varnish is enough 
for two or three hats,”’ 

I said to Emily: “I should have thought you 


would have had difficulty in getting a cK to 


press your hat over, because this, though very be- 
oming, is not the style, and milliners in general 
seem 80 to enjoy saying, ‘ That's not the style. 

Em laughed and said: ** That's what every mil- 
liner said when I asked to borrow a block to snit 
the sl ape of my Bag 

** Well, what did you do then?” 

*( Pipsey,”’ she said, lookin wn, * you know 
there are some women Who rise above every por 
sible difficulty; you cannot corner them, or drive 
them to the al l our Jack says he thinks I 
am one o i . Ja KR said he ct 
block—he new that he could; an 
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would be to plant the roots of the Maderia vine in 
a box and let them be growing, and when the 
I could bury the box in the 
ground. ) progressed very slowly, and 
the vines grew very fast, so fast that they ran on 
strings until they were ten feet long—very beau- 
tiful indeed. At last I grew tired waiting, it was 
the latter part of June then, and the idea occurred 
to me to cut off the strings a little bit at a time 
and slip them out and allow the vines to hang 
down. I did so, and by that means made a lovely 
hanging-basket in half an hour. I broke off the 
lower ends of the vines, and that made them send 
out new shoots and grow thicker. My vines re- 
mained green and beautiful until after the very 


porch was finished, 


gut tl 


cold weather in January. I think this is the | 


quickest way of making a hanging-basket, and I 
hope it will reach you women readers in time 
that you may make the same kind, 


This number of the Home will find many of you 
planning your house-cleaning. Well, don’t be in 
a hurry, and don’t work too hard or undertake 
too much, and, above all, don’t make fools of your 
precious selves, Take one room atatime; don’t 
work all day; don’t take all your stoves out and 
leave your rooms bleak, and cold, and cheerless as 
barns. Have a stout woman to assist you; let her 
do the white-washing, unless a man does it; don’t 
try to imitate y rich neighbors just because you 
feel envious; don’t scold your husband or chil- 
dren, and mak dine off their laps or eat 
cold victuals ; try and have one good cosey 
room all the tir Go about’ your work gently 
and quietly—n women think they are not 


Aelinions 


THE MOUNTAIN WAY. 


BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON, 


OT long ag 
Europe, attem 

Alpine mountains. Though, of course, 
toilsome, it was lightful. The mountain-side 
was clothed in the varied beauty of vineyard, 
forest and grassy slopes, sometimes crossed by 
little streams. Farther up, the path became more 
difficult; but even there was the grandeur of the 
glacier, and the increasing beauty of the prospect. 
When near the summit, a sudden gale arose. 
Though it would be a real disappointment to give 
up the attempt, after all their toil so far, especially | 





working atall unless they are bustling, and clamor- 
ous, and making everything rattle and bang. It 
is a good plan to clean shelves, and cupboards, 
and closets at odd spells, beforehand. It is a great 
help, one will find, to have all such little nooks 
and corners in order before the work of general 
house-cleaning begins. Whole days can be saved 
by attending to these litt! 
hurried. Let your work be governed somewhat 
by the weather, if the wind blows from the north- 
if the sun shines 


things when one is not 


west, shape your work to suit it; 
and the airs come softly from the south, your 
work need not be confined to in-doors; in the 
former weather you can have a fire in your sitting- 
room, and rip the carpet and place the strip next 
; if the latter, you 
If you need 


the wall that came in the middle 
can wash windows and woodwork. 
painting done, buy the prepared paint and put it 
on yourself, 

Ida painted our doors and window-frames last 
summer, and did it so we that one of the 
brothers said: “Who did the painting? Jack 
Miller?”’ 

“No, little Jack Potts did 

“The same little fellow wh 
too?” he asked. 

“The very same, 

Papering is hard work for a woman, but she can 
do the measuring, and give orders, and assist, and 
see that it is done exactly right. Never paper 
over old paper, or on white-washed walls or dirty 
Wash them thoroughly and wipe them, 
which you have 


’ she answered, 
» does the papering, 


was the reply. 


walls, 
and then wash them in water in 
put ammonia, vinegar, strong borax or soda, let 
them be perfectly clean. 


Reading. 


walked beside the travellers, seeming scarcely to 


laid them at all, except, perhaps, a moment now 


| 


, two gentlemen, travelling in 


pted the ascent of one of the | 


and then, in crossing a stream, or climbing over a 
rocky pass; but ever alert, ever watchful, and at 
the first real peril, the first great need, holding 


| out the strong, sure hand, and almost lifting them 


over the rugged way, till the mountain-height was 


| won, and before them spread, in matchless beanty, 
hill and vale, forest and river, green field and 


silvery lake. 
So we walk on, through the green pastures and 
beside the still waters of our home-life, perhaps 


| with hardly a thought of danger or possible grief; 


hardly, it may be, recognizing, or even seeking, a 


Father’s guidance and care. Yet His all-loving, 


as their time was limited, the gentlemen thought | all-wise Providence is about us still, by night and 


it the part of discretion to return. 


The wind was| day, shielding and guarding us in a thousand 


blowing so fiercely that they could scarcely keep | ways, warding off unseen dangers, aiding our 


their footing. 
saying, in a cheery 
hands, and you'll do i 


att) 


tut the guides came to their side, | weakness, though we may be unconscious of aid, 
resolute way: “Take our! guiding us all the way; and at the first great peril 
| or pain, temptation or difficulty—the first moment 


With hands firmly grasped in those of the! we turn our faces to Him, and reach out our feeble 
strong, robust, brave mountaineers, the ascent} hands, we feel His strong, sure clasp, and are 
was in a few moments accomplished, and they | lifted over the slippery rocks: so onward and up- 


stood, rejoicing, on the summit. 


What a beautiful 


ward, sustained by His arm, comforted by His 


illustration of our life-path is | love, cheered by the hope He sets before us, at last 


this mountain way! A!! day those guides had | our feet touch the shining heights of life eternal! 

















BORROWING TROUBLE. 


LTHOUGH 
know, if we 
all anxiety for the unseen future must be, 


we know very well, or may 


will but reflect, how useless 


there is nothing, perhaps, to which mankind are 
more strongly addicted, than concern and solici- 
to apparently lmpending futur 
The 
this propensity of human nature, therefore, 
future, 


tude in regard 


evil and misfortunes, Lord, well knowin 


wisely 
} + 


bidding us let 


forbids all solicitude for the 
the morrow take care of itself, 


Perhaps a few considerations may be presented 
which will assist us in putting away these forbid 
den anxieties, and trusting with a more compl 


confidence in the Lord’s providence. 

First: we do not certainly know that the ex- 
pected evil will, after all, take place. And we may 
be able to recollect frequent instances in which 
we have suffered great anxiety from the anticipa- 
tion of calamities which were never realized. 

Secondly: if the trouble which we look for 
should take place, it may not be so great, or so 
disastrous in its consequences, as we suppose. 
And it may be well to observe, that when great 
and severe trials and misfortunes do overtake us, 
they more frequently come entirely unexpected 
and without warning. Thus we are mercifully 


spared the pain of their afticipation. 


In the third place, however great the coming 
evil may prove to be, we may be better al t 
bear it, or better provided against its mischievous 
consequences, than we fear we shall be, 

Fourthly: whatever the future may have 
store for us, we may be sure that no evil can befall 


and that, how 
ever difficult it may be for us to believe it, 
is permitted to befall us without respex 
or indirectly, to o1 

we have had years of 
that events which wer 


1s without the divine permission ; 
nothing 
t, directly 
And we 


* sometimes | 


ir future good. may, if 


experience lave 


qcueenie 


been able to see, 








FROM MY WINDOW, 


LICHEN, 


No 


BY 

» 12, 

LD winter has g¢ last, and his | 
daughter comes “trailing her green robes 
over the hillsides and 

gayly trips along. The 

hair, the brook leaps up and laughs in her face, 
it goes dancing over the stones, sparkling in the 
sunshine. 
the trees, and anemones and violets spring up be- 
neath her feet. 
come her, and the young leaves hasten forth to 
rejoice in her presence. O beautiful daughter of 
winter! lovely art thou in the freshness of thy 
youth—welcome are the blessings which thy hands 
scatter on every side. Thy smiles are more prized 
by the waiting children of earth than are rarest 
gems set with precious stones; for in them 


me at vely 


meadows,” as she 


breezes sport with her 
as 


She flings white and rosy blossoms at 


rhe birds in every tree-ton wel- 


le 
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be Dome Girtle. 





calamitous at the time of their occurrence, have 
proved beneficial their 
in respect to our temporal or sp 
fare. And 
proofs of t 


in consequent results, 
either ritual wel- 


we might perhaps still oftener have 


his, especially with regard t tual 





things, if we could be impartial judges of oursel vy 


and our own real needs. Even if we seldom see 
these proofs, or never plainly, we have still no 


good reason t and good- 


» doubt the divine mercy 


ness; which we may reasonably expect will be 
made sufficiently plain and manifest to us in the 


life to con 


But none of these consideration 


Ss W 


use to us unless we believe 


providen 





Mose future grows out of our present, and only 
by wisely and diligently using the powers 
we ha ve walk in the path of D Pr - 
der prepare for t ssing i 1as in 
store s 
TE «} ild » ou ane the best 
\ \ possible manner, and trus Lord for 
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we drea may never ] st 
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I nt best condition t A good 
that may awa s 
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promises of golden grain and rich fruitage;: of d 
ind raiment, comfort and pleasure. Oh, the de- 
ght of roaming through the grand old ds, 





watching all their hidden treasures opening into 

new life! I know just where the violets’ blue 

heads peep 1 eside fallen logs and ‘ ots, 

where the brown leaves have sheltere: em so 
yng from the wintry cold. I remet 

ul I gathers ast I war 

hillsides, and through wood, 

April sunshine, and the sweeter sunshine 

und health. I know the dogwood is spre 





white banners to the breeze on iny a sunny 





slope. I can see through memory’s window t 
very spot where one stands, just at the edge of tl 
grove, lifting its snowy tent from 
undergrowth of young oaks and sum: 
The slope in front of it covered with fresh young 
grass and starry forget-me-nots, reaches down to 
a tiny brooklet singing through the meadow, 
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where the rabbit and field-mouse come to drink, 
and birds bathe and splash in the cool, rippling | 
water. The sunshine is just as bright, the birds 


sing .as gayly, the flowers bloom as sweetly as in | 
those days so long ago; but something is gone | 
which can never me again with any returning | 


spring. Oh, youth and health! how beautiful ye 
weem When lost forever! 

These soft, balmy days stir my soul as no others 
can. I feel like reaching out my arms toward sky 
and trees, and clasping something—I know not 
what. A feeling of longing and yearning. Do 
others have it, I wonder? Such days used to fill 
me with inexpressible pain and sadness, when I 


could go out only a few moments in the sheltered 
porch, and looking around at everything in nature 


e, while my own life seemed 
l, would think of past springs 


springing into ney 
withered and dea 
whose beauty and . 
the years go on, and I grow more accustomed to} 
it, and am able to see a little more of the outer 
world, these feelings gradually cease. Nature 
takes on new and broader meanings to the earnest 


, were gone forever. But as 


watcher of its revelations; and though sometimes 
a tinge of melancholy mingles with the sweet | 
pleasure which I now feel in viewing these scenes, | 
it cannot destroy it. I know there is an eternal | 
spring, where I shall find what earth has lost for | 
me; and this is sweet comfort. I know the beauty 
of earth and sky around us here are only types of 
a higher, holier beauty there, where it is fadeless, 
immortal. . ° bd e * 

The days grow warmer and longer; the hya- 
einths, and jonquils, and narcissus have had their 
brief season and are gone, but the garden borders 
are still gay with tulips and daisies, and the blue 
iris raises its stately head to be admired. Then 
the rosebuds form, and grow slowly toward per- 
fection—closely watched by the children’s eager 
eyes—and at last open into bloom. Pink and 
white, yellow and crimson; an almost endless | 
variety of shades; and forms, and almost every | 
yard is brightened by their presence. The May 
skies look down upon it all, May breezes blow in 
at the open windows and scatter rose-petals upon 
the floor. Bees are humming amidst the clover- 
beds, butterflies sip the sweets from every flower 
and children’s voices ring out in merry laughter 
from garden and meadow, orchard and street— 
wherever their busy feet can go, 

Here comes F loy, up the garden walk—her hands 
full of flowers—singing, ‘‘ Oh, charming May! oh, | 
charming May!’ charming she is; like my white | 
lilies—so fair and pure-looking. Surely none but | 
a lovely character can develop in such an outward | 
mould, * . * ® ° ad 

A few days ago I left my window for a drive 
with a friend, to take a peep at the world which 
lies beyond my little boundary line of vision. 
First we droye down the busy streets, where the 
shop windows were gay with new goods, displayed | 
to attract the attention of the passer-by, and mer- | 
chants stood at their doors to welcome the coming | 
customer. Groups stood on the sidewalk discuss- 
ing the affairs of the day, or busy men hurried up | 
or down on their various errands. Country | 
wagons, drawn by mild-eyed oxen, stood in the| 
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middle of the street, while their owners bargained 
off eggs, chickens, butter, rag-carpeting, ete., for 
““store-goods,.”” The little boy at the peanut-stand 
was selling off the last of his stock preparatory to 
going into the strawberry business, which will, in 
its turn, give place to the dewberry and black- 
berry. Everything seemed full of life, to the con- 
stant inhabitant of a quiet room, in a quiet neigh- 
borhood ; for I no longer live on the busy highway, 


jand this sheltered valley has few sights and 


sounds belonging to the noisy world. Leaving 
the thoroughfare, we turned to take a look at the 
river, winding like a blue thread amongst its 
banks, edged with cottonwood and maple. Lying 
so calm and still in the sunlight, it was hard to 
realize that a deep, swift current lay beneath the 
placid surface, bearing it away to the sea. Driving 
back through another part of the town, we passed 
most of the prettiest residences, whose yards were 
bright with roses, honey-suckles, clematis and a 
variety ofannuals. Occasionally we stopped before 
the house of some friend, and chatted with her a 
few minutes at the gate. Then we meta group of 
young school-girls, who each had a word of pleased 


surprise at seeing us out, On our way home, we 
met a picnie party returning from a day in the 
woods. Some were in wagons, some in buggies, 
and a few couples on horseback. All the younger 
portion of them seemed in a merry mood. One 
wagon, drawn by a pair of handsome black horses, 
was decorated with an arch of evergreens and tiny 
flags, and contained a crowd of gay girls and boys. 
Rosalie and Edna were amongst them, crowned 
with hawthorn blossoms, their broad-brimmed 
hats adorning impromptu flag-poles. Edna's apron 
was full of ferns, and Rosalie held a small squirrel 
in her lap. Each greeted us with a gay salutation, 
and the boys all lifted their hats, and as the wagon 
passed on they commenced singing a favorite glee. 
Soon they were gone from sight, and in a few 
more minutes I reached home, tired and happy 
with all I had seen and enjoyed in that hour of 





freedom, the remembrance of which will remain 
a long time, though the day, with all those lovely 
spring ones yet to come, will soon be numbered 


with the past. 


“LICHEN,” 

EAR “EARNEST:"’—Shall I give you a 
pen-and-ink portrait of your ‘ LITTLE 
LICHEN?’ I do not like the name she has 

chosen, for she more closely resembles the white 
clematis or virgin’s bower, which clings so graee- 
fully to whatever presents itself, filling all hearts 


| with the fragrance of its blossoms and doing its 
| best to beautify the world, even if it is confined to 


a ‘‘window.” She is neither small nor large; fair 
as a lily; brown eyes, and has a wealth of auburn 
hair that ripples in the most beautiful waves. 
So much for her person, You can form some 
idea of the soul from the faint glimpses you get 
from her window; but you can scarcely realize 
what a bright spirit of Christian fortitude shines 
out of that room, the rich fruit of a life mostly 
made up of sorrow and sickness. 
ONE WHO KNOWS AND LOVES HER, 
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QUERIES. | 
) pleas No. 1.—Will some good mother 


please tell me how to teach my boy the 


true use of money? I want him to be 


aa and just, neither a prodigal or miser. 

QuERY No. 2.—How can I teach a sensitive, 
imaginative ehild, one who is timid, to be brave 
and self-reliant? My boy, who is nearly four 
years old, and was born and lives in the city, is 
afraid of ali loud noises, <A fireman’s parade with 
music, a company of soldiers, and even the strik- 
ing of the fire-alarm bells, sends him crying into 
the house; or, if in the house, he runs to my side 
in evident terror. I do not know that he ever was 
frightened by seeing a fire, or in any way, except 
that it is the loud noise. 

Query No. 3.—Is it not best, in the case of 
nervous, imaginative children, not to talk much on 
religious subjects, but rather to let children see by 
your “daily walk’’ that you have firm religious 
principle? That a faith in God and love of th 
same, as our Heayenly Father guides us in all our 
actions? 

QUERY No. 4. 
the grandmothers, who read the Homer, please 
give us the benefit of their experience? 


Will the good mothers, ave, and 


VARA. 


CANADIAN “ PEN-TALKS.” 


; OW busy the children are! Johnnie, who 
7 has just arrived at the dignity of thirteen 
--&- years, thinks he is old enough to help 


papa, and with a one-horse plough is working in 


the orchard behind the barn. Mavsie and Nan, 
the next two “ steps,’’ are busy in the garden pre- 
paring the ground by fine raking for the amaranths 
and other immortelles that are to be grown there, 
and which occupy a good deal of their leisure in 
summer and winter. Every other day thes¢ 
flowers must be gathered and tied into little 
bunches, then hung, head downward, in a dark 
room to dry, and when the autumn days are dull 
and suniless, we bring out our store of flowers, 
grass and mosses to be made into winter bouquets | 
for the Christmas markets. Just now the plants | 
are but two-leaved mites in the hot-bed, and will | 
soon be ready to transplant, when, with water- | 
proof and clogs, our little girls wil’ take each | 
damp, cloudy evening for their work. Mary is| 
busy sowing herbs—the mint, thyme, sage, worm- 
wood, rue and lavender; each has its place in her 
garden plot, for she designs to be a doctor some | 
day, and is always stowing away in her garden | 
«some healing herb, or curative, to be used in that 
coming time. 
Will and Jamie are still following their usual | 
employment, hunting for caterpillars’ eggs. All 
through the long winter months, when we are 
snowbound, the recess was spent in a scamper to 
the orchard, where the bright eyes and eager hands 
searched for the rings of the tent-caterpillar that 
proves so destructive to our apple-trees in May 
and June. In order to encourage them in the 
good work, papa gives a cent for every dozen of 
the nests gathered, and very often has to count | 
several hundred, after a successful raid. The} 
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snow fell early in November), 


loyal. 
| German, leben, to live, that is, state of being, ex- 


to live a life ecomformable to fact. 
the facts of life and live them ? 
what is beyond us, scarcely ever content with sur- 
rounding circumstances; we are constantly grap- 
pling for something, and even if we seize and 
realize its possession, the novelty wears off, and it 
is another something of the past. 
ing a life of facts,a practical existenee, thereby 
making it a true one, 





little ones, who have only mother for a teacher, 
and study their lessons in the interyal of doing 
pleasant tasks and household duties, read with 
great interest anything pertaining to entymology, 
and were both amused and instructed by a clever 
article in ‘“ Arthur’s”’ of last year, called ‘‘ Our 
Insect Friends,’ which served as a reading-lesson 
for a class of three scholars several days, 

How do you manage with so many children? 
It is very common for friends to make this remark 
to me; but I can do nothing but wonder when I 
hear it, and sometimes find myself able to pity 
those who have but one or two children, oftem 
more trouble than half a dozen who are early 
taught to be self-reliant and helpful to each other. 
And if a mother is truthful and honorable, as well 
as loving and kind, scorning broken promises and 
petty subterfuges, her children will not be so 
likely to become dishonorable in their dealings or 
unreliable in their character. 

Ours is not by any means a perfect household. 
Sometimes when recess comes, and the boys tum- 
ble out of doors for a roll in the snow, or to sail toy 
boats in some miniature pool, I can see from the 
window Will and Jamie stop in their play and 
begin to tussel for the mastery on some point of 
importance; but a glance at the window where I 
am sitting is enough to quell the tumult, or if I 
have to go outside I need only say: 

“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so; 


and the little rebels are instantly ashamed of let- 


ting their *‘ angry passions rise.” 

And now after our six months winter (for the 
the trees are begin- 
ning to bud, ang among the maples and elms we 
hear that the birds have come. I open the win- 
lows to the sun, and see already budded the 
fragrant hyacinths, the beds on the lawn are dotted 
with the fragile snowdrops, and crocus purple, 
vellow and white, while to my mind comes the 
refrain of asweet poem that always haunts me at 


this season of the year: 


“Sing, robin, on the budded spray, 
And sing your biithest tune, 
Help us across these homesick days 
Into the joys of June.” 
ANNIE L—— J—-; 


A TRUE LIFE. 


RUE, from the Anglo-Saxon tréowe, faith- 
ful; German from trunen, to trust; and, as 
we have it, conformable to fact, faithful, 

Life, from the Anglo-Saxon lif, body; 


istence, 


So a true life is faithful to live; in other words, 
But do we take 
Instead, we seek 


That is not liv- 


se0 A rah ta eA 
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It is not left to men or women of high intellec- 
tual powers, remarkable genius, men of science 
or others whose goodness or greatness is heralded 
through the land. It lies within us all to lead a 
true life. Live for the hour, for we know not 
what a day may bring forth. Do what lies before 
you, conscientious knowing it to be your duty, 
even if other occupation or employment would be 


more to your taste and carry out ambitious | 
thought; do it with your might, and if an all-wise 


Providence sees best to bring your day-dreams to 
realization, take them with a thankful heart as gifts 
to be returned. 

Many a true life passes by unnoticed in this 
bustling, working world, where all seem for self. 
The cry for N 
hill and vale, 
shame as telling of Hfe helping life; even the mi- 
nutest bud peeping beneath its sheltering leaves, 
show how One above made all for each other. 
Still, vet the ery: **I am fornumber one!’ Not 
two, three or thousands. ‘*‘ No! I took care of my- 
self, let others do the same,”’ 

Ah! I hold that a true life is one ever doing 


nber One echoes and re-echoes over | 


mountain and glen, putting us to} 


known duty with gentle patience; giving, lend- } 


ing; now a smile, perhaps a tear, whichever is 
needed in life’s battle of toil and struggle. What 


sweeter comfort than to feel that you have dried a | 


tear or brought a smile on a weary face; a trifle in 
the day’s round, but it is another link in the 
golden chain that binds a true life from this to 
one infinitely greater, broader, grander and truer, 
which is the sure reward of one, who through 
trials, temptations, griefs and sorrows, passes away 
tto be forgotten; aye, yes, forgotten, as Time reaps 
his yearly harvest of things that were and are not; 
but taken up into the fold, where @xistence is end- 
less, to everlasting bliss. BRUNETTE, 








MY GIRLS AND I. 
BY CHATTY BROOKS. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 5. 

SAW Elsie washing a pair of gauntlet gloves 
the other day; they were gray lisle thread 
and not soiled at all 
ripped off the wide wrists, and when the gloves 
were dry, pressed and stretched them, and put the 
wrists on again. If this is done carefully they will 

look as well as ever they did. 
She and Mary were ironing their print dresses 
‘Saturday ; both were made with rufiles alike, only 
the rufiles on one were cut bias, and the other 


l except the fingers. She 
|of the girls that I want to tell you of. 


straight. I observed that the dress with the bias | 


ruffles was a great deal harder to iron than the 
ether, and took a good deal longer, and, when 
done, looked no better. A bias rutile is harder to 
hem, too. 

We were speaking of hats yesterday. Josephine 
says she has worn her hat, a hlack Neapolitan, 
four years, both summer and winter, and every 
girl in the Institute thinks Josie’s hat is the pret- 
tiest one in Millwood. So we concluded that black 
Neapolitan was the cheapest, and best, and pret- 
tiest, and most economical hat worn, She says 
fresh pansies, and rose-buds, and a green spray, 
and a new ribbon, makes a summer-time hat of it; 


| spirits of turpentine three or four times. 


and heavy ribbon, a dark crimson rose end a 


bunch of thick, dark, tropical leaves transforms 
it into a substantial winter hat, 

Josephine showed the girls the scrap-book she 
made during the holidays, las 
are delighted with it 


t winter, and they 
, and now every girl has a 
little box into which she puts every pretty poem, 
good revipe, fine wood-cut or funny picture she 
finds, Josie told them it n 
years before they would have enough to fill a 
scrap-book, but to be saving of 
the end they would be well re 


ht be three or four 


od things and in 
ompensed, Hers 
The choicest of 
st pictures are in it. 


is as entertaining as a good book. 
fugitive poetry and the fun 


She made it out of a patent-oflice report, cutting 
out every third leaf. The paste must be made 
smooth, of flour and water, | until it thickens, 


and a cloth laid between the n and the page 
when it is pressed. Only a few pages must be 
filled at one time. 

The girls had public so y one night a few 
weeks ago, and Josephine and Mary were ap- 
pointed for discussion, 


Two days before, a boil came in the dimple of 
Mary’s chin, red and inflamed, and it began to 
swell and fill out the curve between lip and chin, 
and she despaired of taking any part in the dis- 


cussion, but Josie stopped it by wetting it with 
She said 
it was not a wise plan, but under the circumstances 


it was right. The boil disappeared and Mary took 


the negative side of the question and gained it. 
Boils indicate impure blood, and, ordinarily, 
such treatment would not be advisable. 
Through the winter our handkerchiefs all be- 


came stained and yellow, and I proposed to the 
girls on the last washing-day that I would bleach 
them white, They gathered them up, and I put 
six cents’ worth of oxalic acid in a gallon of boil- 
ing water, poured it over them and stirred them 
up and let them remain in it 

cold, then I rinsed them and laid the 


the water was 
m out among 
the patches of green grass and they were soon as 
white as snow. Our little green back yard makes 
a good bleaching-ground., 

Wednesday Morning.—I have a good joke on two 
They sleep 
in the same bed-room that I do, and when they 
came up to bed one night I heard one say: “She 
breathes as though she were asleep.”’ 

‘* Yes, she’s asleep,’ said the other, “and now 
I'll show you the note that I received to-day. It 
is from Fred Wilkins, the young law student at 
Simmons’s—you remember him—as proud a little 
fop as ever flirted a cane, and he thinks ¢ very girl 
in Millwood is in love with h This note re- 
quests a private interview, on next Tuesday even- 
ing, and I don’t know how to answer it. and I had 
a mind to show it to Aunt Chatty and get her to 
write a reply. Mother told me I must keep no- 
thing from her.’”’ 

**Oh, don’t you hate to show her a letter from a 
young man? I would.”’ 

**No, no more than I'd hate to show it toa girl, 
and then she’d know how to answer it better than 
any girl would, you know,’’ was the trustful 
reply. 
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girl, but I 
breathed on regularly, as though 1 were asleep 


My heart warmed toward the dear 


and dreaming. 

The next morning she took me aside and showed 
me the young man’s note and asked me to write 
a reply for her to copy. She said: ** Of course I 
want no interview with him, but then, Aunt 
don’t tell him in a cross way that would make | 
angry; last 
poor fellow, and we wouldn't want to make | 
feel badly at all. ‘Tell it to him easy as you can, 
Auntie,”’ 

Then I said in the note it would not be conve- 


you know his mother died winter, 





said the dear, tender-hearted girl. 


nient for me to grant an interview on next Tues- 

day evening, presuming that he would take a h 
The y« 

’s assistant and made 


that 


that no evening would do, dung man showed 


fessor 


the reply to the pr 
remark that it was easy 


to see any other e' 






ning would do, but he’d not ask her again. lv 
was mortified when she heard of it, and said 
* Auntie, I wish, just because his mother died, we 
had not tried to unite positive, and pretty, an 
courteous things, in the same little note. The 1 


n couched in decided language 


ply should have b 
t 





hat would have admitted of only one interpreta 
tion,”’ 

Saturday afternoor Mrs. McWilliams’s fort 
preceptress, a lady from New England, visitec 
professor's family a fortnight ago, and, duri: ‘ 
stay, she lectured one evening to young ladies. ] 


heard, 


I tried to reme: 


was the most motherly talk I ever 


were all delighted with it. 


some things concerning eniquette, Let me s 
** Quiet ease is indicative of good breeding; r 


well-bred woman ever fidgets with her hands « 
feet, or plays with her rings or her watch-chain 
**Tt is not lady-like to fold yourarms in standin 
or to speak of those with whom you are slightly 
acquainted, by their first names, 
*'To be irritable, 


or to make a quic 


easily thrown off your guard, 
We 


alike, Icn- 


k, pert reply is ill manners. 


should be gentle and courteous to all 
deavor to bi punctual on all oceasions, and never 
be ina hurry. 

*“* Whispering in church is impolite ; avoid mak- 
; 


ing noises or sud t} 


den movements; never turn the 
head to see who is coming, or take out your watch 
to note the time, 


for any one to look at her watch after she enters 


It is an offence to the minister 


the church, and yet how frequently is it done, and 
accompanied by a yawn. 

“Violent perfumes are to many persons offen- 
sive, sometimes even distressing, and in church it 
may be the beautiful woman becomes a nuisanc 
to be avoided and dreaded, 

‘*Tn the cars true politeness is often called into 
requisition. If you enter a car and find all the 
seats taken, take it coolly, other people have done 
so before you, 

‘Tf a lady or gentleman proffers you a scat, don’t 
forzet to show civility by thanking for it; don’t 
take it as a matter of If the 
crowded no lady will fill a whole seat with her 
bundles. She has no right to do it; there is true 
politeness even in a crowded conveyance. 

** At a hotel do not assume or indulge in super- 
cilious airs; do not give orders; do not let the 


course, cars are 


HOME 


CIRCLE, 


be 
member the ‘ thank you,’ and 


servants even more polite than yourself; re- 


lease,’ and 


‘if you] 
‘you are very kind,’ They cost you nothing and 
they are worth more than money. 

ss - 


Endeavor be 


from any! 


polite, really and truly, not 


es or arbitrary forms, but for the leve 


of always desiring to do right. 


Some one says, 1n 
studying to acquire politeness, we are too apt to 
begin on the outside instead of the inside; instead 


of b 


Inannel 


1¢ heart, m gin with the 


heart to ch 


ginning with tl iny b 


s, and leave the ance and ir 
fluences, 
“The 


of politeness: ‘I 


th 


7 P| 4 war 1;3¢ 7 
golden rule contains the very life and s 


ul 


© unto others as you would have 


em do unto you,’ 


“True politeness is perfect ease and freedom, 








treating others as you would have them treat you. 
We must possess a sense of equity, good-will 
toward our fellow-men, kind feelings, magna- 
nimity and self-control, Cultivation will do th 
res 
MY SURPRISE PARTY, 
ID you ever have a surprise party? Per- 
haps you have had one just like mine, 
- similar to it If so, I congratulate you, or 
sympathize with you, or both, just whichever is 
I t agreeabie to y ir view oT the case, 
My surprise party happened in this wis¢ It 
is bt re I had ined hh . ! he fall, and I 
< Ving to geta iV odd an distasteful s 
lone up } e ] mmenced operations in tl 
irection, So this day of which I write, I had re- 
solved upon setting about the very worst of all 
i il tasks l that was « ring the warp 
is os uy new car} which I in- 
ied to cover el rol my sitting-room this 
nter; sol had hurried around and washed the 
ik last-ciis : N my be l, and fir 
Swe ¢, and I ilated myself everything 
Was Working most Charmingly, 


I had never dertaken such a task as coloring 


I wa 


results, I 


un 
alone, so I presumé a trifle 


“<l to 


over-anxXious in 


the had just deposited the 
over the fire in the litt 


le back kitchen, 
Of course it couldn’t 
it was watched—and I to 


so there I stood, 


and was watching it dissolve. 


think it ant t 
ooking and waiting, and the little ed 

t and darting around like so 
; but the big, hard ny 


e just as big, and just as hard, as when 


issolve unless began 


never mit »11 10 Was, 


bright-ey 


l CS Kf risl ul 


many spry little fishes lui s of 


> wer 


gan to watch, All my anxious looks and 


energetic poking with the stick never melted them 
in the least, and I was just thinking how much 
warmth, and patience, and coaxing it takes to 


have any influence upon the adamantine natures 


of this world, when my philosophic revery was 
rudely broken in upon by a sudden rushing, and 


scrambling, and stamping of many feet, and I 





opened my eyes to behold the front door uncere- 
moniously burst open, and myself surrounded by 
oh, no, not bees—but children; but I 
don’t know. as I should have felt more bewildered 
for a moment if I had been suddenly overwhelmed 


aswarm ol 


by a good healthy swarm of bumble-bees, for close 


folowing behind them were the mammas and 
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aunties, besides one who was neither mamma nor 
auntie to any of them, and who, of all the rest, I 
wouldn’t have had visit me that day, as she never 
had visited me before; and she was such a dear, 
sweet little woman, and everything so nice in her 
own home. 

My first perplexing inquiry (mentally, of course, ) 
was, ** What shall I get for dinner?” 

Just like a woman, wasn’t it? I suppose a man | 
would never have let such a little thing as that 
worry him, If his moustache was properly curled, 


and his back hair combed toward his eyes, and his 
shirt bosom satisfactorily starched and smoothed, 
he’d just give his cuffs a sly pull to bring the 
sleeve-buttons into sight, and sit right down, with 
unrufiled equar 
only to entertain or 
stances might b 
take care of itself, and 
got hungry, and then hx 
and begin to look out fi 
certain. 

Well, my hair was 
calico wrapper ; 
tion at that mom« 


mity, with nothing more to do, 
be entertained, as circum 
As for dinner, he'd let that 
look out for itself, until he 
d remember all about it, 
rr it, too, you may be 
combed, and T had on a new 
y first and most solemn ques 


nt was the one I wrote a moment 


ago. I was intending to take things rather easy | 
that day (cooking included), so as to get along fast 
with my carpet But how often we are 
forced to acknowledge the truth of the old Scotch 
song: 

“The best laid } | 


ans o’ mice and men 


Gang all agiey 


And s0 all the plans I had formed early that day 
were speedily frustrated, and all before half-past 
nine o'clock in the m 


rning, 
It was coloring-day, and I found it too true, 
All things had med a most contrary hue, 
The brig ts of the morn 
Wore a shad forlorn, 
And I sighed as | saw them so dismally blue, 

But this was only of momentary duration. As 
soon as the bonnets, and hats, and shawls, and 
sacks (how many folks do wear!) were 
doffed and spread out scientifically over the white | 
counterpane on my bed, they (the ladies, I mean, | 
not the aforesaid ga: 
into the pantry, and deposited certain suggestive- 
looking parcels and mysterious newspaper pack- | 
ages, until the shelves were crowded as far up as 
hands could reach. 

Upon a sly, subsequent examination, my eyes | 
opened wide and sparkled, I know, as I bobbed 
my head in and out among the well-laden shelves, 
sniffing my nose with satisfaction, lifting up a| 
corner of @ paper and peeping under to find what 
dainty morsel was hidden beneath, and almost | 
smacking my lips in anticipation of what was in | 
store. Here in one corner was a whole nest of 

yarm biscuit, fresty from the oven, plump and | 
feathery, nestling cosily together like I've seen | 
little downy ducks close up in a huddle, with their | 
heads under their wings. Not far from these 1 
found a frosted cake and a jar of fruit, while the 
smaller but equally palatable goodies were chinked | 
in around to fill up the empty niches, such as | 
pickles, pears half as big as your head—if your | 
head ‘isn’t very big—some quinces for canning. | 


things 


ments) one by one marched 
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And something I did not find in the pantry, but 
which came with the rest, was a new dress for the 
baby! 

Of course I would have been very ungrateful if 
[could not enjoy the visit after all that—with all 
those good things to begin a dinner with. So I 
took off the pot of coloring—the lumps were not 
yet dissolved—and went about cooking my meat 
and vegetables with a light heart, and a heart pre- 
pared to enjoy the whole affair to its fullest extent, 
A little girl, to save steps and wash dishes, soon 
put in her appearance, sent up by the thoughtful- 
ness of my “other self.’’ And so I had leisure to 
visit some, as well as cook and wait on table. 

Things didn’t look as blue at dinner-time as they 
did at nine o'clock in the morning, and long before 


the train came that was to bear the loved ones 
back to their homes, the old roseate tinge had re- 
turned. I don’t know how it might have been 
had they not been thoughtful and kind enough to 
bring along the “‘loaves and fishes;’’ but these 
made everything all right; and I think I shall 
ever remember with pleasure—especially when I 
look at my new carpet—my first surprise party. 
HatTTie F. BELL, 


THE MORNING WALK, 

YOR two weeks Mrs. Edson had toiled early 
and late, making up spring dresses for her 
household. 


4 
The dressmaker could give her 
only two days longer, and everything must go on 
in high-pressure style. She hardly stepped out- 
side of her little sewing-room for days together, 
except to eat or sleep. 

** You'll be sick a month to 
postulated her husband. “ Y« 
take the work more deliberately. 
ing pale and careworn over it 


pay for it,’ ex- 
had far better 
You are grow- 


u 


, and I must protest 
I shall feel it 
my duty to disable the sewing-machine and send 
it off for repairs,’’ 


against your sewing at this rate, 


he added, with a smile, as he 
hurried away to his business, 

But Mrs. Edson’s spirits were too dull to an- 
swer back the smile. She was growing nervous, 
and irritable, and dyspeptic, as might be expected, 
from taking her meals in such haste as she had of 
late, 
nothing quite pleased her, The world itself seemed 


The work seemed determined to go wrong, 


generally out of tune, 

* We shall need just about a half a yard more of 
this material to trim the overskirt,”’ 
maker. 

*O Roxanna, can’t you make out in some way? 
The children are all at school, and Jane is baking. 
There is no one to go for it but me, and it is fully 
three-quarters of a mile 
we got it.”’ 

There seemed no other way 


said the dress- 


to-Atkins’s store where 


; and as it was 
urgently needed, Mrs. Edson finally decided to 
go for it herself. It was a beautiful day. The 
trees were just budding, the birds singing, and 
the flowers peeping up from the dark ground. 
Mrs. Edson loved all these dearly when she felt 


she had time to enjoy them. Unconsciously their 


influence stole over her heart, raising her spirits 
many degrees, She met several acquaintances, 
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THE 
and had a few words of pleasant chat, saw a new 
dress on the street which solved a problem in 
trimming for her, and finally came home with 
cheeks and eyes bright and spirits light as a 
feather. 

* Your walk has done you good,”’ said the dress 
maker, nodding her head, 

‘T believe you are right,” said the lady. 
work with twice the spring I had before.”’ 


“i 


** Make haste slowly’’ when you have a “ moun 


*T can 


tain of sewing to do.”’ It will save time to takea 
half an hour’s walk every day. J. E. Met 


A LETTER. 


EAR MR. ARTHUR:—Do you allow any 
member of your happy “* Home Circle” to 
disagree with another? And will it be co: 


sidered rank heresy if I venture to differ w 
‘*Pipsey Potts’’ and one or two others? If not, 
please allow me to say a few words tothem, 1 

begin with, Pipsey, I have tried your way of mak 
ing starch, and also “ Exie's,’”’ and I can't mak 

I don’t mind lumps in the bott 


starch, but in these cases they would float on t 


them work, 


So I have returned to my old way of making 
with aspoon. Blending the flour and water, that 
is. Pipsey, I really think that * Rube” had the 
best of the argument with vou. According to th 

I can readily agree with him that you are “jus 
like the deacon,”’ 

“Chatty Brooks,” if you will come and stay at 
our house awhile you will alter your mind a! 
mopping floors, That plan will do very well 
water is plenty and very convenient, but our floors 
would be mopped about once a month if I followed 


Perhaps you do not live on a 


your directions, 
farm and haye three or four careless men and 


boys around, I do dislike a pine floor, They 





too soft to be easily cleaned or to lo k well afl 


they are cleaned, We have one—an afterthor 
the others are black walnut and cottonwood, ar 
there is some satisfaction in scrubbing 
** Chatty,”’ your olfactory nerves must be nearl, 
those of the Rey. De Witt Talmage. 


always thought ma'’s were excellent 





as acute ¢ 
“We girls” 
(we always said she could smell burning coffee a 
quarter of a mile away,) but I don’t remember 
that she ever employed them to test our scrub 
bing. 

Don’t think Iam arguing for untidiness, I ad 
mire thorough cleanliness, but it can be carried 
too far. 
and orderly about the house regardless of circum 


This desire to have everything spotless 


stances, I do really believe is at the bottom of the 





HOME 


ill health of nine out of ten of our sickly, faded, 


worn-out women, 

I'll mention a case which will show what | 
mean. A few years ago, one of our farmers went 
East and brought back a wife, an ambitious but 
not healthy woman. She told me, rather exult 
ingly, more than a year afterward, that “she had 
scrubbed her dining-room floor every day the pre- 
vious summer with strong lye, and rinsed it until 
it was clean enough to be eaten from,” adding that | 
“if the hands (of whom they had a half-dozen 


came in and tracked it, she cleaned it again after | 





CIRCLE, 


they went out.’’ At the time of telling me this, 
she was suffering from an attack of nervous fever, 
and kept her bed for more than a month, while a 

i 
e 


stranger cared for her infant, and she worri 
daily lest the house was not kept tidy. Such 
women make a house almost as uncomfortable as 
an habitually untidy one 

[am ‘‘Chatty’s’’ debtor, however, for the account 
of her walk to church with fidgety Mary, I know 
how it is myself, “‘ Chatty,’ and extend my sym 
I must also thank you for that passage on 
It will fit any congregation 


pathy. 
behavior at church, 
of which I know. 

** Pipsey,”’ please tell us how to induce young 


girls to dress themselves prope riv, and not chanwe 


thick clothing for thin, in cold weather. Puss will 
» it, and I remember that I always did (and have 
, but my experience goes for 


MELVA. 


suffered for it since 
nothing with her. 


WINTER BEAUTIES. 
ry \iiE beauty that winter hides in out of the 
way places is, I think, not more than hal 
appreciated, I have often thought, when 


‘king into our old log spring-house, on a cold, 
osty morning, ‘*‘ What a treat for a lover of beau- 
‘es."’ For hanging from wall and ceiling 

filmy folds, laces the loveliest patterns of the 

ost intricate and delicate tracery. Too purely 


perhaps, to pass for hundreds of years old ; 


t costly enough, perhaps, for those who value 
ngs for the money value, but a source of pure 

re to a lover of nature. Just look at that 
iniature caseade rushing on, quite swelled with 
he autumn rains until it assumed proportions 
ne would, from its appearance in summer, never 
suppose it capable of. Jack Frost laid his hand 
irmly upon it; and, lo! its beauty is not destroyed 


lumns! why, a whole 


Such lovely ¢ 





it changed. 


tv in miniature can be traced, to say nothing o 


inumerable goblets, vases and all varieties of cut 
vlass 
Then, a walk in the woods, where the contrast 


between every evergreen that peeps from out the 
snow with the snow itself. Why, even when the 
ground is brown and bare, there is much beauty 
to be met with in a walk under the leafless trees, 
especially upon a soft, balmy day when the patches 


of sunshine through the branches remind us 


God's loving care over us all the time, but on 





wknowledged with thankfulness upon especial! 
| Oh, winter is beautiful, seen in 


being felt 


nature, and the heart full of nature’s love lifts 


by us. 


itself more readily to nature’s God. Mona, 


Ir men would but throw a live, practical Chris- 
tianity into the daily duties of life, mankind would 
be. better; there would be fewer calamities to fasten 
upon a ‘‘mysterious Providence; the life and 
the Christian profession would then go hand in 
hand, and religion would seem to be something 
else than aSunday garment to be put onand doffed 
at leisure, 

RELIGION is the best armor in the world, but the 
worst cloak, 
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THERE IS NO DEATH. 


BY EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 


HERE is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 
And bright in Heaven's jewelled crown 
‘ They shine forevermore. 
There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer shower 


To golden grain, on mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted ftlower. 


* : * * * 
There is no de ! An angel form 

Walks o’er t earth with silent tread; 
He bears our st loved things away, 

And then w them ‘‘ dead.” 
He leaves our hearts all desolate, 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers ; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 

& * s * * » 
Born into that undying life, 

They leave us but to come again; 
With joy we we ie them—the same, 


Except in sin and pain. 
And ever near us, though unseen, 


The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—th« re are nD » dead. 


THE TWO ANCHORS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


i was a gallant sailor man, 
Had just come in from sea, 

And as I passed him in the town 
He sang *‘ Ahoy!’’ to me, 

I stopped, and saw I knew the man— 
Had known him from a boy ; 

And so I answered, sailor-like, 

* Avast!’ to his ** Ahoy !’’ 


I made a song for him to-day— 
His ship was then in sight 
** The little an ron the left, 
The great one on the right.” 


I gave his hand a hearty grip. 
**So you are back again ? 


They say you have been pirating 
Upon the Spanish Main; 
Or was it some rich Indiaman 


You robbed ofall her pearls? 


Of course you have been breaking hearts 


Of poor Kanaka girls !’’ 
**Wherever I have been,’’ he said, 
7 “T kept my ship in sight 
*The little anchor on the left, 
The greai one on the right.’ ”’ 
*T heard last night that you were in: 
I walked the warves to-day, 


But saw no ship that looked like yours. 


Where does the good ship lay? 
I want to go on board of her.’’ 
** And so you shall,” said he; 
“But there are many things to do 
When one comes home from sea. 
You know the song you made for me? 
I sing it morn and night 
‘The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right. 


,o 
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**But how’s your wife and little one?” 
**Come home with me,” he said. 
“Go on, go on; I follow you, 
I followed where he led, 
He had a pleasant little house ; 
The door was open wide, 
And at the door the dearest face, 
A dearer one inside. 
He hugged his wife and « 
His spirits were so ligh 
“The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right,”’ ‘ 


1; he sang— 


*Twas supper-time, and we sat down— 
The sailor's wife and child, 

And he and I; he looked at them, 
And looked at me and smiled. 

‘I think of this when I am tossed 


‘ 
Upon the stormy foam, q 
And, though a hundred leagues away, 
Am anchored here at hon 
Then giving each a kiss, he said, 
**T see in dreams at night, 
This little anchor on my left 


This great one on my right.”’ 


WHO IS SHE? 


5 le is a little maider 
Whois she? Do you know?— 
Who always has a welcome 


Wherever she may go. 


Her face is like the May-ti: e, 
Her voice is like a bird's; 
The sweetest of all music 
Is in her lightsome words, 


Fach spot she makes the brighter, 
As if she were the sun, 

And she is sought and cherished 
And loved by every one, 


By old folks and by children, 
By lofty and by low; 


W ho is this little maiden? 
Does anybody know? 
You surely must have met her; 
You certainly can guess ; 5 
What! must I introduce } ? ; 
Her name is—Cheerfuln ; 


THE SUNFLOWER, 
PPAITHEUL to th faithful sun, 


Aye, turning as he turns, 
And opening full its glowing breast 
Until it throbs and buras; 


Drinking in the golden light, 
With ecstasy of bliss; 

Scarce could a fitter symbol |} 
Of Christian faith, than this, 


Likeness of its King it shows, 
To witness all the days 
(With glowing disk from which there flows 
A sheaf of mimic rays 
That like to what is loved the most 
The soul will surely grow ; 
And if on Christ our eves are set 
We'll likeness of Him show. 














WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 
BY CHARITY L. MAPBETT. 
ROSES AND PINKS. 
CUAPTER XIV. 

OSES should be taken up as often as every 
fourth year, and the roots shortened and 
soil renewed by adding rich loam and well- 

rotted stable-manure. Where it is not practicabl 
to lift them, as in case of climbers and large stand 
ards, the earth should be removed about them, 


and other and richer soil substituted. This op 


ration will also have a tendency to lessen the 


E, number of rose-bugs—around the roses, at least. 
Roses should be budded in July, or a8 Soon as 
the bark peels readily and the buds at the axil of 
the leaf is well defined. It is interesting to inno 
culate roses, and useful, if different varieties on 
one stalk is the end wished; but a rose on its own 
root is so much more to be desired than a grafted 
q or budded one, that the trouble is not repaid, if 
4 layering can be done. I have budded roses from 


branches taken from borquets, and by making 
layers afterward, obtained roots of the same, but 


roses are now too cheap and plenty to pay the time 


shoots are smoothly cut off the main stalk at thei: 
intersection, and placed in eight-inch pots, half 
filled with charcoal, broken fine at top, and covered 
with turfy loam and silver sand in equal parts, to 
the depth of three inches. Place the cuttings so 
that the ends may be near the charcoal, and press 
the soil firmly round them, then sink the pot in a 
cold frame in coal-ashes and let it remain until 
spring, when many of the cuttings will be found 
rooted, or callused for that purpose, Thev should 
then be potted singly in small pots and kept in a 
cool, shady, not over moist place, until the roots 
are fairly started and making their way out of the 
pots at the bottom; then set in the borders or in a 
pot one size larger if they are intended for pot- 
plants. Slips of roses should never be hurried - 
time must be allowed them to form a callus at the 
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‘ and trouble. 

; When buds are set, they will need shading, if 

, they are exposed to the sun. This can be done in 

; any way that the situation suggests; a shingle 
stuck in the ground, if the operation has been 
performed low enough, if not, a branch of ever- 

7 green, or a piece of matting or paper, tied to the 

4 bush, or a stick stuck in the ground for that pur- 

d pose will answer nicely. 

q Ever-blooming roses are readily increased by} 
euttings from slips of young wood just beginning 
to harden, or after the first bloom is past, which is 
usually about the Ist of July. Set them in the 
ground on the north of a wall or fence, and shade 
them with a glass, leaving only one or two leaves 
on the cutting. In most cases, in about six weeks 

¥ they will have formed roots sufficient for plant 

ing. All roses may be grown from cuttings with 

E prétty fair success, if the nearly-ripened wood or 


end, before sending out roots, and if all the Sap | 
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they contain is used in a forced growth of leaf, 
there will be no provision for roots, and you will 
be wondering why your plant died, after it had 
begun to grow so finely. 

Mi nthly roses should be k« pt clear of set d cap- 
sules. The branches should be pegged down, 
when it can be done easily, as it will encourage 
the growth of new side-shoots, and ‘“‘the more 
shoots, the more flowers,’’ asageneral thing. The 
ground around ever-blooming roses should be 


often stimulated Dy digging in old manure, or 


pouring iton in a guid state, Guano is highly 
recommended by some for roses; I have never 
tried it, having an old-fashioned liking for stable- 
manure, particularly old hot-bed bottoms. 

Spring pruning of roses is very esse1 be. a 
have seen it set down as “nipping mischief in the 
bud, and tully neur with the remark, 

Tea-roses and others that are tender may be 


kept through the winter by lifting them carefully 
and placing them (rather crowding them) into a 

ld frame, or the much-lauded cellar corner, if a 
light, cool one is at hand. Evergreen boughs, 


stuck tent-like around them, and tied at top, will 





in many cases protect roses sufficiently, 
they are in danger of an occasional winter killing 
if left to themselves, or at least to injuries t 
buds, very detrimental to full and satisfactory 
blooms. 

New roses with fine-sounding names often con- 
fute the old saying that ‘‘a rose by any other name 
is just as sweet,’ being not only less sweet, but 
less desirable in all respects, so it follows that 
‘*rarity and catalogue celebrity’ are not to be re- 
lied on in making up a collection. 

If roses are unavoidably kept out of the ground 


¢ 


in the spring until very dry, they should be 





covered with earth in some moist place, and 


until the wood is plump and showing signs o 
and growth, then properly set in the ground and 
shaded until well established. The same method 
should be practised with all plants of woody fibre 
when in like condition. 

The process of layering as well as budding is 
now so common as to need no deseription. There 
are but few catalogues on floricultural works, 
without cuts representing both methods fully with 
plain directions. I use small pieces of muslin, 
cut bias, and spread with melted grafting-wax, for 
budding, as it serves, not alone to keep the bud in 
place, but protects the wound from the action « 
the sun and winds. The size of the plaster must 
be regulated by the size of the stock on which the 
bud is inserted. A little practice will enable one 
to determine the size and mode of applying these 
strips, bearing in mind that whilst the wound is 
to be covered, the bud must remain exposed. As 
this plaster is not intended to cover more than 
half round the stock, it will not interfere with it 
growth, if it happens that you forget to remove it 


Ly 


after the incision has healed, 
Good grafting-wax may be made with one pound 
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of rosin, half pound of beeswax and quarter pound | apportioned judiciously. When left to themselves 


of lard, melted together, poured into water and 
pulled or worked like molasses candy, before it 
gets entirely cold. If to be used in a warm climate, 
less lard should be used, or it may be too soft. 
The pink family are, with me, next to roses in 
favor, no matter by what particular sobriquet they 
are known. China pinks are very easily grown, 
and present an endless variety of color and form. 
Where the winters are not too severe, they give 
very little trouble; they are not safe, however, 
with the thermometer at zero, and will require, in 
such places, cellar treatment, or a cold frame pro- 
tection. The great point in saving all pinks 
through the winter, is in keeping them perfectly 
dormant. To this end water sun and air must b« 


in the ground, they must take their chance in a 
measure; though even then a shade of evergreens 
will be of great use; but in a cold frame or cellar 
| they should not be watered, except to prevent 
jabsolute shriveling. The sun should not reach 
| them, as that would increase the necessity for 
water; but air should be supplied as freely as pos- 
If kept dry, they 
will bear considerable frost. tats and mice are 
very fond of pinks, and if within their reach will 
}soon destroy them. In cold frames there should 
_— be kept a dish of meal and arsenic ready 
t 





| 

| 

sible without danger of freezing. 
' 


or their use, and in cellars infested by them some 
|} method must be devised for keeping the plants 
} out of their way. 


Pousekeepers’ Departnent, 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD. 

Y FE all like to say a word about home mat- 
ters, and I want to add one, not new, 
perhaps, but practical at least. 

Now, my dear readers, it would be a waste of 


time for me to attempt to prove to you the supe- | 


riority of brown bread over white. Of course vou 
all know it has the reputation of being healthy, 
and therefore everybody approves it theoretically, 


if not practically. 


Putting this theory into practice, by making 
brown bread, or causing it to be made for our 


tables, is not always attended with the most de- 


sirable results. 
Instead of that ideal loaf fancy pictured, we have 


a heavy, sticky, black, hard-crusted, dubious- | 


tasting compound that no fancy can make inviting, 
no sensible person commend, 

Charles says the bread is simply abominable; 
Lizzie cannot deny the fact, and wonders, if she 
made it herself, what makes it look so, for she did 
just as Mrs, So-and-so had told her she did. It 
Biddy made it, of course it was not the want of 
skill that caused the failure, but something in the 
materials quite beyond the Hibernian ken. 

Really, is there no remedy for this? Poor bread 
is a dreadful trial. 
philosophical friend was wont to say of the vexa- 
tions of life, “It is good enough for sinners,” 
probably because we have not learned to contro] 
the appetite of our fallen nature, which cries out 


One cannot even say of itasa 


against poor bread. 

Boston Brown Bread, 
originating at the Hub, is unrivaled, 
every one who tries it does not think so, but that 
is, 1am persuaded, either a defect of education or 
the result of unfortunate experience, 


: ' : 
like some other things 
To be sure, 


Have I stimulated your curiosity? Would you | 


really like to know how I make it, or don’t you 
I can assure you I have tested it times 


care a fig? 
without number. 

The ingredients required are, Indian meal, rye 
flour, common molasses, some cold water and 
soda or baking-powder. 


|}the finest and whitest the “* market affords,”’ but 
|rather yellow and coarser than that usually fur- 
nished by the grocer, Take two-thirds meal and 
one-third rye flour. It isa good plan to measure 
| both into a sieve and sift them through together, 
jas this insures thorough mixing, which is very 
Pour into your mixing-bow]l a cup of 
W hen measur- 
| ing the molasses, do not fill the cup to the brim, but 
let each cup of water run over a little. Stir the 
| ealounin and water till well mixed, and then 
If baking-powder 


important 


| molasses and three cups of water. 


| slowly add the meal and rye 
fis used, it should be mixed with the meal, If 
soda is used, dissolve one teaspoonful in a very 
little water before enough meal has been stirred to 





| make t stiff, 
To bake it properly requires two iron basins of 
}equal size, capable of holding a. couple of quarts 
japiece. Pour the dough into one basin, and invert 
ithe other over it! When the dough is just right, 
neither too stiff nor two soft, it will settle gradu- 
| ally after it is poured into the basin without the 
| 





aid of the spoon. 

Bake one hour and a half in a steady oven. 
W hen it is taken out, leave it for a few minutes 

} not more than ten—in the basin, still covered. 
| Then take it out and cover with acloth. Be care- 
| ful not to set where the wind will blow upon it, or 
|in a strong draft of cold air while cooling, as either 
| nay cause it to fall. 

|} After doing all this, you should have a large, 
| light, fragrant, tender-crusted, dark-brown loaf 
| that will be a delightful addition to the breakfast 


or tea-table. (nppy LARCH, 


~ INSECT DESTROYER. 


TYNE Journal of Chemistry publishes a recipe 

for the destruction of insects, which, if it be 
} - one-half as efficacious as it is claimed to be, 
Hot alum-water, it says, 


will prove invaluable. 
will destroy red and black ants, cockroaches, spi- 
ders, chintz-bugs, and all the crawling pests which 
infest our houses. Take two pounds of alum, and 


The meal should not be | disselve it in three or four quarts of boiling water, 
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Let it stand on the fire till the alum disappears ; 
then apply it with a brush, while nearly boiling 


hot, to every joint and crevice in your closets, bed- 
steads, pantry shelves and the like. Brush the 
crevices in the floor of the skirting or mop boards 


if you suspect that they harbor vermin. 


distance. Cockroaches will flee the 


has been washed in cool alum-water, 


and boxes can be freed from ants by drawing s 
top ol 


chalk-mark just around the edge of the 
them. 
creep over 


it; but 


an inch wide will set their depredations at naught. 
Powdered alum or borax will keep chintz-bugs at 
and travellers should always 


a respectful distance ; 


carry a package in their hand-bays, to scatter over 


and under their pillows in places where they have 


reason to suspect the presence of such bedfellows, 


BRILLIANT WHITEWASH. 


AKE half a bushel of good unslacked lime, 
and slack it with boiling water, covering it 

- during the process to keep in the steam. 
Strain the liquor through a fine sieve or strainer, 


and add to ita peck of clean salt, previously dis 


solved in thee pounds of ground 


warm rY 
rice, ground to a thin paste and stirred and boiled 


water, 


hot, half a pound of powdered Spanish whitening, 
and a pound of clean glue, which has |! 


] 


viously dissolved by first soaking it well, 


een pre 


and then 
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If, is 
whitewashing a ceiling, plenty of alum is added 
to the lime, it will also serve to keep insects at a 
paint which 


Sugar barrels 


The mark must be unbroken, or they will 
a continuous chalk-mark half 
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hanging it over a slow fire in asmall! kettle, within 
a large one filled with water. Add gallons 
of hot water to the whole mixtur« 
and let it stand for a few days, covered from dirt. 
The whitewash should be put on quite hot; for 
this purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a portable 
It issaid that about one pint of this mix- 


five 


stir it well, 


furnace. 
ture will cover a square yard upon the outside of 


a house if properly applied. Brushes more or less 


small may be used, according to the neatness of 


The wash retains its brilliancy 
for many years. 1 the kind that 
will compare with it, either for inside or outside 


the j »b re juired, 
There is nothing 


walls, 
YDITOR HOME MAGAZINE—DEAR SIR: 
Every reader of the ‘‘ Deacon's House- 
hold,’’ in your excellent magazine, gets so 


much practical knowledge from good “ Pipsey,”’ 
that I think it is for your 
readers to help her in every way they can when 


no more than right 


the good old soul gets into trouble. For the bene- 
fit of your many readers in general and ‘‘ Pipsey”’ 
in particular (if there is any benetit to be derived 
from it,) I send you the following, clipped from a 


newspaper : 
According to an English journal, hard putty can 
moved from a window-sash by simply apply- 
as a soldering- 
When heated 
not red hot,) the iron is to be passed slowly over 
the putty, which is thereby rendered so soft that 
it will part from the wood without difficulty. 


ing a piece of heated metal, such 


iron or other similar implement. 


ashton § Department. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
HE spring styles are full upon us, the early 
date of Easter this year bringing them outa 
few than usual. Nearly all 
fabrics are rough, twilled and fuzzy in their tex 
ture. Armure, diaper, large and small basket 
checks and diagonals of various widths, and in 


weeks earlier 


woven in goods that 
lved in 


combinations of widths, are 
sell for thirty cents a 
popular shades, and, although half cotton, their 


vard, These are 
colors are pronounced firm, while they are really 
handsome in appearance. Algerines are rougher 
than ever, and a new fi all 
with doubled threads in order to give it a coarst 
appearance, This silk is in ecru color, plaided 
with black or brown, and also in plain tints, 
Other silks in various shades of ecru, are woven 
in large basket patterns of only one tint. 

Plaids are excessively popular in calicoes, anc 
in contrasting shades of piques, jaconets, cambrics 
and printed foulards, and in all sorts of goods, 
from woollen grenadines and algerines to camel’s- 
hair. This style is so universal, that a popular 
fashion writer remarks that if this fashion is ac- 
cepted by the general feminine public, we shali al! 
look as if we were laid out in squares, or had been 
tessellated. 

White cottons arealso woven in rough clusters or 


abric in silk is woven 


intermingled with lace or net 
ngs. These 
buff and 
at of the 
luced last 


ental work, 
work, 1 accompanied by_ tri 

ds are found in 
The effect 
Hamburg webbings which were 


an 





gray, brown, ecru, 





brown tints. is similar t 
season, but are much less expensive. 

bout the only distinction there is in the matter 
‘f trimmings this season is that everything is put 


on perpendicularly or diagonally, and nothing is 


seen cross-wise. Almost every kind of material 
is used in trimming, and used in every style. 
Many materials are self-trimmed, while lace, gimp, 
fringe, Titan braid, galloon, embroidery, feathers, 
bands of velvet, raveled silk ruches, vak and 


linen laces woven in guipure patterns, and, in fact, 
everything that can be devised in the way of trim- 
ming, is seen upon the fashionable costumes, the 
being made to have the style of 
each individual 


attempt only 
using these trimmings differ in 
instance, so that every lady may have a style by 
herself, if possible. 

Buttons especially prominent this season, 
and are of all sizes and devices—shell, pearl, bur- 
nished steel, cut in facets and also mingled with 
fire-gilt, papier mache and pearl in Oriental de- 
signs, polished wood in various colors, some round 
like a knob, and others hollowed out like a cup, 
solid jet, and jet and silk, silver burnished or 


are 
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oxidized, gold 


shell or pre stones—all these, and numberless 
other styles, « l for use, 

There is t modification in bonnets and hats 
from the winter styles. Bonnets are made to mor 


raved, polished or set with cameo 


closely resemble hats, and hats bonnets, than even 
} last season, They are pretti I airier in shape, 
jand are, almost without trimmed with 
| ats rs, felt and soft straws are t predominating 
materials, 


Dew Publeatons, 





Alice Brand. A Romance of the Capital. By 
A. @. Riddk thor of “Bart Ridgely,” ete. New 
York: D. Ay £ Co, Our thanks are due the 
author for a co} work. Mr. Riddle is fast earn- 
ing a place am best American novelists. His 
novels are pre American in character, being 
invariably de f real people and real places 
This story wi f general interest, as its scen« 
is laid in the pital, and persons of national 
notoriety, eit rable or undesirable ways, are 
brought prom rward, and mentioned by iy 
names, Ex-P Johnson, the late Chief Justice 
Chase and Mrs »bby ist, areamong those thus 
brought withil rhe story which is develope 
through the v nd which serves a thread upon 
which to hang lescriptions of political and 
social life in W n, is romantic in its character, 


at the same 
one who knows 
will fear that h 
virtue in his 
factory and fi While we can say much 
praise of th« 
to our mind, 


s natural and pleasing. No 
about Mr, Riddle as a writ 
permit vice to triumph ove! 


ir endings are always satis 


ts of his book, the best thir 
animus is perfectly pur 


There is no san ! il, or even accepting it as ¢ 
legitimate nec« ir social conditions, Gifted 
with the most d eptions of right and w: 


and with a chiv 
fail to have a 


of honor, his stories cannot 


upon the literature of the 


day, and serv: t a little from the grossness | 
and sensuality wing dragged into it from 
foreign sources \ ind” deserves, and will, no 


doubt, acquire 

in Philade iphia 
“The Metrop 

to Literature, 


popularity. It is for sale 
ppincott & Co, 

1 Weekly Journal, Devoted 

Art, F nm and Civilization,” pub- 


lished in New ¥ Butterick & Co., is a most 
excellent house} l r,and seems to grow bette 
with every numbe I i its weekly illustrations 
of the fashions, it tains a large amount of good 
reading, especially adapted to the home circle. Wi: 


‘Fabitog’s 


The Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


r | YWENTY-FIVE years ago, on the 12th of March, 
1850, the Woma Medical College made its first 
feeble beginning, in the City of Philadelphia. At 
that time women as ] ‘ians were untried, and a 
great doubt pervaded entire country as to their 
capabilities and ultimate success. Scarcely ever was 
an enterprise begun under more discouraging auspices, 
Not only did the pul sbelieve in the scheme, but 
the entire medical fraterr with some very few brave 
individual exceptions, frowned upon it, and brought 
all their influence to bear, not only against the mea- 
sures taken to educate women as physicians, but | 
against those who in any way countenanced them, or | 
gave them material l 
For many years it was a fight for life with the insti- | 
tution against the difficulties thrown in its way. But 


| 





want more of just such family papers as The Metro- 


politan, Wherever it goes it w I ra healthy infinu- 
ence, The paper and typogray re beautiful. Its 
literary editor is George W. |] vho gives, in a 
recent number, the following poem. entitled 


“The Snow Fallin March 


\ great white sheet has be« ‘ from heavea, 
ontaining nothing con 

Earth wraps it round her 

Asa fond mother folds he 





About her children shive I m. 
How softly falls the snow 1 ys 

Fach flake a white-wings m Heaven, 
Lighting as softly on the! 

Beneath which labor finds sw on straw, 
As on the roof that shi i : 
here is a snow-fringe on t! ¢ grave— 
White lace work woven by t Wind, 

O Spirit of the unseen air, tl 

rhe wind, utters the grief « l 
Build a white stairway the y! 
Heap hill on hill, and m nt t n add, 
Phat we may climb bey: t nd meet 
Our darling angels in the s i 


We have received from W. W. WV tney, Toledo, 





Ohio, a piece of new music entitl tasia.” It is 
simple in style, and adapt for le at the same 
time that it is very pretty We ‘ so received 
from the same publisher a sor ifting from 
Home rhe words and mu song are both 
very pleasing, and it will, 1 be popular, 
Deutsche Rundschau. B Gebrueder Pae- 
tal. The American agents, St \ ff, New York, 
have sent us the January I bers of 
this } h-toned German per! I February 
number is an especially rich or I tains, among 
other articles, papers “on the modes t velin Afri 
by Dr. Schweinfurth, and on “ Pet i Boccaccio 
as founders of the Italian Rena ture,”’ by H. 
Hettner, both of which are of d t, and will 
well repay perusal, As we have a y stated, this 
magazine represents the most adv i literature of 


(rerman y, 


equtrlment, 


women came forward eager to acquire medical know- 
ledge; and it sent forth its graduates the world, to 
do battle in its favor. They ré their way, 
in spite of the opposition and pre Linst them, 


and through them the public becan nvineed of the 
value of the institution which pre} them for their 
professional labors, 

About fifteen years ago, the college r the first time 
was enabled to open a hospit methitr ery much 
needed by the students, in order t them practical 


knowledge of diseases and their treatment in addition 
to the theoretical which they acquired within the walls 
of the college. But even yet the tion labored 
under difficulties. The college and 
beneath the same roof, and many it nveniences, for 


pital were 


| want of room, were felt in conseq! 


On the 12th of March, 1875, Just twenty-five years 
from its first organization, the Woman's Medical Col- 
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EDITOR’S 





lege of Pennsylvania celebrated its “silver” anniver- | that is found impracticable, then, at 
sary. The occasion was made doubly a happy one, | plete change of occupation. This is ad 
since on that evening it took possession of a new col- | to the family, to soci« ty and to posteri 
lege building, J) t completed especially for its use. | done would gain in ality vastly mor 
his building is a handsome structure, on the corn se in quantity. The nerves of all ce 
of Twenty-Fourth and College Streets; it is large and | tions would rise up and call us blessed i 


commodious, and in every way adapted to the need 
ul 
gratulation and rejoi 








his medical college has done a noble work, It has 


sent its graduates to all parts of America; and ma 




















by the renown they have gained, reflect credit bach 
upon the college. It has also sent women physi 
t India, and there they have met with most encou 
aging success, being received by the native } 
with a degree of favor which was entirely unexp¢ 
In one of the inland cities of India, whe tw 
raduates of this cc ed ther 
as missionary-ph} rit ipon ha 
ng explained to |} al s, d al 
them a large tract of ground for the purpos« i ha 
established upon it a training school for g ‘ 
sent two of his wives to be edu ve 
Such favor they had ne lared f ind it 
an encouraging sign f what may | f fw 
men in India For the influence of such an inst 
tion in such a country, es} ially if it be encourage 
by those in authority, cannot but be marked and wi 
spread, 

The days of doubt and discoura t for this 
lage seem to be over, It has acqui 1 re 
position amo n nN utions I 

ave settled past appeal tl juestion of woman’s Pp 

ities as a physicia Before it ther c to be 

ysperous future; and we hope it n war 
ts golden anniversary th ever-increasing favor from, 
and usefulness toward, t I 


he Duty of Recreation. 


RS. ANTOINETTE L, BROWN BLACKWELL, 
in an able ess n“ The Relations of Wor 
s ~ he ise to the W« t 











Work int H rk Ou le says 

So far from admitti that women have occup 
enough in their family duties, I maintain, ur 
fledly, that every woman, h or poor, 1 
invalid, confined to s € 
a daily distinct chan thought and employ: 

The change to mer yn is not sufficient Nor 
but very young child in find adequate satisfacti 
in unlimited play. 

“Women need a} pose; a definite pur wl 
they are interested, if they « ect to gatl 
tone and vigor, either for mind or body If their 
necessities compel this, let them seek for the stimulus 


of pecuniary gain, with the hopeful feeling that they 
hey in possibly sav 


can earn more abroad than th : 
home, * * * Women arein less need of more work 





than of a more sensibk iss of occupations on which 
to wisely expend their energies end, also, w 
need a general reconstruction the divisi f labor 





Let no women give all their time to household di 





but require nearly all women, and all men also, since 
they belong to the household, to bear some share of the 
common household burdens, Many hands make light 
work, and hearts could be lightened in proportion, I 
would seek to have society so readjusted, that ever) 
man and every woman could feel that from three to six 
hours of each day were absolutely at his or her own 
disposal; and that the machinery of business, or of the 
family would go on unimpeded meanwhile. 

isure Is essential. It would pro- 


“This systematic 1 
mote morality, and restore our national robustness, 
From the president and the secretaries of state and 
of finances down to every hod-carrier and every dray- 
man, and to every woman of their respective fam 
as much as three hours of every day should be con- 
scientiously set aside for rest or recreation; or when 





institution. The occasion was one of hearty co1 
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augurate such a change 


Le Cercle. 




















if we may judg 
rece ‘ ist yea 
‘ quet It S 
es opportu! 
ay \ i ‘ 
foosat f 
eatu 
List ' ju r 
pace than croquet, and can be plays 
< clos Our i s é 
Lal , ; 
snu r whe t gal 
4 un 
‘i | 4 '" 
he Alarming Footsteps 
N « J y numl we g ea 
of t s PING-STONES V 
Yeames, of the R LA l I 
\ pre : er « ‘ } 
from a} ting by e san S 
to and des ¢ Lan t tJ 
rhe st n interv v of t two 
f th t . t 
co eS « 1¢ t« \ p 
the patterir footsteps of young ¢ i 
) < Ss cot on some vy le yr 
t kk far d she ha ( t 
- } I ” 
] ire s ke g the i ice 
rt ks! ind somewhat t 1idly s 





breaks in upon her happy mx 














f ine n ome u ‘ 
sides 
ao mal yards f 
rhe s t t} . 
" Ss cely é 
nswers to Correspondents. 
REA.—W t give you the : 
villha t < ? ! lishe . . 
his ter If a pul is suff itly } 
DOOs er buy it outrig 
is } him a cer 
es s. If he es not care to } 
sown SK the a Ww I 
» to the expense of advertising it, and will | 
to all the profits, if there are any, It is imy 
ol to tell beforehand how much } 
11zZ Some books never pay t cost « 
rs br 1 handsome profit to publisher 
| pr ing manuscript, either for book « 
the press, you should write on but one 
ge, and if 1 use narrow sheets instead 
s bett« W cannot rec ys 
sher, Youw see t lame 





FE. 8. B.—We would be much 
f 


ve you any satisfactory information in reg 





invalid friend. But the 
¥ a 


s entirely out of the range of our kn 





Aw OLD SUBSCRIBER at Union C. H.,S. ¢ 


know what will erase from a linen dress the iron rust 
caused by washing the dress with iron buttons 
were covered by linen) left on, If the dress is 
one, the iron rust may be taken out by oxa 
few drops in a little water. If itis figured or 
we do not know of anything which will take out the 
er] or some one else, may § 


stain. Perhaps “Pipsey,” 


gest a remedy. 
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| Our subscribers will see, therefore, that we offer them 
& rare opportunity to supply themselves with first- 





Publishers’ Department. | 


OUR BOOK-BUYING DEPARTMENT. 


Our subscribers and friends will see by this number 
that we have adopted a Book-Buying Department to | 


the business of ou ffice, and are now ready to supply | 
books by mail, or by express, from the lists of all th« 
leading publishers in the United States. AU the new 


books will be promptly mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. We give, his number, a list of the most re- 
cent books issued, and purpose giving every month a 
similar list, to include all the best new publications. 

People living rer from cities often find it, as we 
know from our | rrespondence, very difficult to 
procure the book desire to possess. If they see 
books noticed in the magazines and newspapers, the 
given, and so they cannot 
meet this difficulty, we shall 
es of all the new books, and 


rany of them by mail, postpaid, 


prices are rare] 
order them by 
give each month 
arrange to furnis! 
on receipt of the pr 
8@- Book CLUBBING 


Where several books are or- 


dered and a package made up to go by express, the 
charges to be paid by those receiving them, very liberal 
discounts from retail prices will be made. By taking ad- 


vantage of this clubbing arrangement, a number of 
Il procure the books they desire at 


persons may join a 
this case, the list should be 


very moderate prices. I: 
made out and sent to us, when we will give the pric« 
at which the whok r of books will be sent. 

Books, new and old, from the catalogues of any of the 
leading publishers United States, will be sup- 
plied through our Book-Buying Department. 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 


One page, one tir ° ‘ ‘ . i - $100} 
Half ” " - - - - - - 60 
Quarter “ - : - - - - - 85 
Less than a quarts 75 cents a line, 
COVER PAGES, 
Outside—One ] time - - - - $159 
on Half : ; at - ° © - 1) 
= Quarter “ PoP & - - . - 50) 
Less than quarter page, $1.10 a line, 
Inside—One page time - - - - $12 
“ Half « " ohm - - - - 75 
_ Quarter “ me" SS ihe - - - - to 


Less than quarter page, $1 a line. 


i 


OUR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


1, The Interrupted Reader. 4. The Wreath of Immortelles, 

2. The Lion in Love, 5, Peace be unto this House, 

8 Bed-Time, 6. The Ohristian Graces. 
7. The Angel of Peace. 

ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HoME 

MAGAZINE” for 1875 will have the right to order one of 


these large, beautiful Steel Engravings free. 
If no choice is made “ Tar INTERRUPTED READER” 


Every subscriber to “ 


will be sent. 

If more than one picture is wanted, our subscri- 
bers can have them for 50 cents each, on receipt of 
which they will be promptly sent by mail, care- 


fully put up on strong rollers, Engravings of like | 
character and quality with these, do not sell at the| 
picture stores for less than $5.00; and none of the above | 
subjects are to be had from picture dealers for less than 
$6.00, and some of them for not less than $15.00, 


class engravings at a trifling cost 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 


“HOME MAGAZINI AGENCY. 


As regular agents of FE, Butterick & Co,, we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns, Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladies’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 


will be sent on application. 


Butterick’s patterns are now acknowledged to be the 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and enable 
any lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but to 
ippear as well and tastefully dressed as any of her 


neighbors, 
Ba See new patterns in this nu 


with prices, 


Home Magazine, 


NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure r waist measure, or 
e patterns are 
it is absolutely 


in the case of children by the a th 


eut in a number of diffe 
ittern can be sent. 


umber of the 
pattern wanted, as nochang ude after the pat- 
nt, Attention to these small 
of patterns or- 


necessary to have the siz 


Be careful to make no mis 


tern is ordered and s¢ 
details will save time in tl 
dered, and a great deal of troubl i 
We are receiving large orders for these popular, prac- 
tical patterns, and in all instances they give the most 


thorough satisfaction, 


ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


ONES COPY, CNS FOAM... coccrccoveecssvocosoosercorsvcevseres $2 50 
Three copies “ . we EOP 
Six copies and one to getter-up of ab...... 12 00 
Ten - - ” - “ . 20 00 
ae” Every subscriber, whether s e or In clubs, will 


receive one of our beautiful Pren engravings free, 
INTERRUPTED READER” 


If no choice is made “Tr! 
inted by any sub- 


will be sent. If both pictures are w 


scriber, 50 cents extra will secure them, 


ay To those who send clubs of six subscribers a pre- 
mium picture, besides the extra magazine, will be 
given. To the getter-up of a club of ten subscribers 


both pictures will be sent free 


ADDITIONS TO CLUBS can always be made at 
the club price, 


ae- Specimen Numbers 15 cents, in currency or post- 


age slamps, 
be added to each 


POSTAGE.—Fifteen cents must 
for the year. 


subscription for prepayment of postage 
This will cover all postages qn premium pictures as 
well as the magazine, and make the cost to subscribers 
less than heretofore, besides relieving them of all care 


and trouble at their own offices, 
REMITTANCES.—Send Post-Office order or draft 

on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot 

get a Post-Office order or draft, then have your letter 


registered at the Post-Office. 


T, 8. ARTHUR & SON, 
1129 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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BOOK-BUYING 


Book-Buying Deparlment. 


We give below a list of the new books, any of which will be 
mailed by us, postage free, on receipt of the price. 


Days Near Rome. By Augustus J. C. Hare, author 
of * Walks in Rome,” “ Memorials of a Quict Life,” ete., 
with 100 IDustrations, principally from the Author's 
wn «ketches taken on the spot, Crown &8vo., cloth 
extra, 2 vols., $5.00; 2 vols, bound in one, cloth, black 
and gold, $3.50. 


ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES, An Account of Explora- 
tions and Discoverics on the site of Nineveh during 
1873 and 1874. By George Smith, of the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, author of “ His 
tory of Assurbanipal,” ete., ete. With Maps, Wood- 


cuts and Photographs, One vol., 8vo., cloth, $4.00, 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR THE YOUNG FoLKs, By 
G. LB. Bartlett, Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


THe Pruerm’s Progress. As originally published 





by John Bunyan, Bel s fac-simile rey 

the first edition, In crown Svo., witl )qua y 

cut illustrations, bound in cloth, an tiqu re style, $3.00 
= edition of the Pilar im’ 8 4, ’rogress is a for 

Line Reprint in fuc-simile of the Aditio Pri ps, pr 





lis sed in 1678, of which only one copy is known ‘to exi 
at the present time, 


DANG ER; or, Wounded in the House ofa Friend. By 
T. Arthur, ‘$2.00, 

THE REMAINS orf Lost Empires. By P. V. N. Myers, 
A.M. Lllustrations, dSvo., cloth, $3.50, 


l'ne UGLy Grru PAPERS; ov, Hints for the Toilette. 


$1.00), 
SPORTS THAT KILL. By T. De Witt Talmage. $2.25. 
Ture LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE In Cen- 
tral -Africa, from 1365 to his Death. With Maps and 
Illustrations, &vo., cloth, $5.00, 








Tue BazAR Book oF THE HOUSEHOLD, $1.00. 


THE APOCALYPSE REVEALED. 


From the Latin of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. 2 vols. 7 


, 
» Dante 


THe LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Written by 
Himself. Embracing a brief account of his Ancestors, 
andan Autobiograpy of the first fifty years of his Life, 
with a continuous story of his later years and the 
events of his times. From his original manuscripts, 
printed corresponde nee and other writings. Now firs 
edited by the Hon, John B one, late Minister to 
France, In three crown ~ umes, of about 559 
pages each. With Portrait ym Steel, Price per vol- 
ume: extra cloth, $2.50; library extra, $3.00; half calf, 
gilt, $4.50, 


Tre BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
paper, 50 cents, 








By Mrs. Hoey. 8vo., 


Horr Merepitn. By Fliza Tabor. §8vo., paper, 5 


conts, 
Tue MArIp or KILLFeNA, and Other Stories. By 
Black, 8vo., paper, 50 cents. 
A STRANGE WoRLD, By Miss Braddon. §Svo., paper, 
75 cents, 
OLp MyYppertton’s Money. By Mary Cecil Hay 
8vo., paper, 50 cents, 
EATING FoR STRENGTH. A New Cookery Book. By 
M. L, Holbrook, M.D, $1.00. 
THe LAW AND THE LADY. 


trated. 12mo., cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cents, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER FLAGON, By Farjeon. | 


8vo,., paper, 40 cents. 
Lost FOR LOVE. 
paper, 75 cents. 
In Honor Bounp. By Gibbon. §vo., paper, 50 cents. 
AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Morley, 8vo,, paper, 
8 cents. 
THE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs, Eiloart. 8vo., paper, 
BD cents, 
Jesstxr Tru. By Farjeon, 8vo., paper, 50 cents, 
Matcotm., A Romance. By George Macdonald, 
Fine cloth, $1.50; paper cover, $1.00, 


} 
By Wilkie Collins. Ilus- | 


By Miss Braddon, Illustrated. Svo., } 
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THE VoIck IN SPEAKING. By Emma Sailor, author 
‘The Voice in Singing.” From the German by W. 
i, Furness. With Illustrations. $1.50 


Homes, AND How To MAKE THEM. By E. C. Gard- 





ner. Illustrated, $2.00, 
PARNASSUS, A volume of Choice Poems, selected 
from the whole range of English literature, Edited by 


I 


I 


E 


I 


t 


gether and make up a list of the 


r 


t 


talph Waldo bmerson, With a Prefatory Essay. 
wn 8vo. Nearly 600 pages. Beveled boards, gilt 

op. $4.00, 

HAZEL Biossoms. By J. G. Whittier. IDlustrated. 


HANGING OF THE CRANE. By H. W. Longfellow. 
‘opular Edition, I2Tilustrations, $1.50 

Hiow TO WRITE CLEARLY. Rules and FExerci 
nglish Composition, By EF. A. Abbott, Head Master 
f the City of London Sehool, From the Tenth English 
bmo,, 60 cents, 


HEARTS AND HANDs. By Christian Reid. Paper, 


THE ISLAND OF Frre. By Rev. P. C. Headley. $1.50. 





W e also prepared to furnish by mail, ] 
wks new and old, from the Caialogues of « 

thlishers in the United States at their 7 ished prices. 
you do not know the price of the book you want, 


write to us and we will give the informati 


a7 BOOK-CLUBBING.— We haveadoptedaplan of 
lubbing, by which 


jook-clubbing, as well as Magazine-club 
yurchasers can obtain a large advantage 
oks, This an enables several persons to 





books they wish to 
btain. On these orders, which are sent by express, 
harges to be paid by those who receive them, we make 
ery liberal discounts, 

If those desiring to make up clubs will send us a list 
f the books they want, we will answer pri mp tly, and 


give the round sum for which the order w be sent, 


I 


t will, in nearly all cases, give them an mn iv: an ta ag 
ce far beyond what they can possibly obtain in any 
ther way. 


“No Friendly Voice to Greet Me.” 











Song and Chorns. By H. P. Danks e 35 cents 
This beautiful Song, by the composer of Silver 
Threads among the Gold,” although quite new, is ady 
very | ir, and daily growing in favor. Every one 
should have a copy. 
“Unele ——— Military Song. By J.J. W Price 
40 cents ith very pretty lithographic title-page 


Will be as A. aras “The Mu ligan Guards 

Bellefonte Galop. By M.D. Thomas. Pric 
A splendid and showy Galop. Good for d 
the same composer as “ Raymond's Ki 

Gavotte. By Auguste Dupont. A bean 





t Price 40 cents, Of medium difficulty. 
Either of the above-mentioned, or any piece of music 
wished for, may be had by addre eS r order to 
WM. H. main >t: O sie Pu 





1102 Che ane 8t 





P. 3.—Send - our Musical Almanac for 1875. 
4—5, 8,9 


SA SRENRORG. 


We have been authorized to send a copy of Sweden- 
borg’s “APOCALYPSE REVEALED,” a volume of 1,200 
pages, to any clergyman in the United States who may 
wish to possess the work. On receipt of the postage, 35 
cents, the book will be mailed to any address. 

We are also authorized to send to clergymen Sweden 
borg's “ TRUE CHRISTIAN REL IGI IN; CONTAINING THE 
ENTIRG THeoLtosy or Tas New Cuvrcn, on rec eipt of the 
postage, 40cents. Alsoacopy of Swedenborg’s “ HEAVEN 
AND 1TS WONDERS; AND HELL. From Tunes Hearp 
AND Sesy.” Postage 26 cents, 

Any or all of the above-named works of aueteut: rg 
will be promptly mailed to any Clergyman or Theological 
Student on receipt by us of the amount requi red to pay 
the postage. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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| men of American 


HANDSOME! UNIQUE! SIMPLE! 


pi yt — Oe oP 


ECOR 


Lock-Stitch Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINE. 
<r SELF-SETTING NEEDLE.“@ 
THE SPCOR 


Is the best spec i- 











THE §3COR 


Uses a short nee- 








a= i is Ne tes id and 
org ; <a dle, isarapid anc 
skill and ingenui- n= is t | 
- ff easy sewer; 15 eas- 
ty, excelling in ¥ t 
rc 3. y threaded; has 
beauty and finish. i : —— a 
All the work- | hy ea positive feed, 
H oN Wien All works above 


ing parts made of ; 
steel and the table, (no oi] 
polished, (no ja-| pan required ); 
panning to hide “@ easy to clean and 
oil; superior take- 
up, &c. New ex- 
tension leaf; pat- 
ent oil-cups on 
treadle and bal 
ance wheel, &c. 


inferior workman- 


ship and defects, 


superior to any 
Lock-Stitch Sew- 
ing Machine now 
in the market. 


per Very Quiet and Light Running.-@a 


wet pate 


BEFORE PURCHASING, BE SURE AND SEE THE NEW 


=> ECO Fr. 


Or send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


x, S; ewer, 
N. B. Gor, Kighth and Walnut Sircets, | 
PHILADELPHIA. | 
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BOOK-CLUBBING. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


How to Obtain Elegant and Valuable Books at Low Prices. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS AND LOVERS OF GOOD BOOKS. 


In arranging a Premium List for Subscribers to ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATE D HOME MAGAZINE, for 1875, we 





became parties to contracts for the purchase of large in elegant, popular and valua books. A f 
these were purchased at such heavy discounts, in consequen t great number taken, that we have conelude 
to arrange some of the choicest into Clubs, and offer them, in section with our Magazine t pr \ t 
place them in the reach of thousands of book-lovers wh ive not heretofore felt themselves able to possess t 

All the books are first-class as to manufacture, and w nt 1 ye rt tin every respect ; 

Below we give the prices at which we will send these books in Clubs. A beautiful Steel Engraving 1s sent free 


with every subscription to the Home Magazine, 


BoOoEK-cC LUBBI NG L.IstT. 


CLUB Ne. 1. Library of We : “LUB No. 9%. 
Home Magazine. ...... . 2.50 Macaulay 12.0 Home Magazine. & 2.50 
Shakspeare Seee >. ea ey. & Chamber Enevye } 17.50 
Macaulay, tl vo . ates tae ent for Bos. te Dore VV 1 iw J 0.00 
° Waverly Nove 
12.50 ee 1. 
$ Lit of Wond . 


Sent for $6.5 CLUB Ne. 6. aie 





‘ azine * » Sent for ®37 
CLUB No. 2 Centennial Art d ' = 
Home Magazine.......... # 2.™ Best Thoughts of Dieker CLUB Ne. 16. 
Dore’s Don angen 15, 00 Dore’s Mi to - Home Magazine. 2.0 
Shakspeare...... . wo Dore’s Don Quix Dickens’ Works : 5 Of 
—— Cyclopedia i Chamber Encyclopedia 47.50 
ar. Poetry bail ’ Dore’s Wandering Jew. 10. (4 


Sent for #11. 25 


Dore Wandering Jew ‘ D s Do 





CLUB No. 


Home Magazine 2.50 Centen \ U 

Dore’s Milton . > 2.00 , s (‘yclopedia f Engli 

Macaulay, i vol..... _ 5. 00 CLUB No. 7. Poetry..... . x 
Home Magnz! ‘ . ¢ 2.9 Best Thought fiiekes « 


32.50 


Sent for 816,25 


CLUB No. IL. 











CLUB No. 4. ind on 
Home Magazine.......... # 2.50 : aaa te Home Magazine se 7 
Dore’s Fontaine’s Fables 15.00 | ‘Sent for 41.& : an OK 
Dore’s Wandering Jew... 10.00 7 
Centennial Art Journal 5.00 | : ) s Wandering Jew 00 
Best Thoughts of Dickens 5,00 CLUB No. %. Froude’s History of Eng 
Shakspeare.... ....ceceseee 5.00 | Home Magazin« o- 62 & land...... x 
— Chambers's Encyclopedia 47.5 Maca i . 
Sent for @21.25 $12.50 Dore’s Wandering Jew 10. 0 Shakspeare " 
| Shakspeare bs: nebhee x Dor D Quix 15. 
2 Dore’s Fontaine's Fabl 15.00 ibrary of Wond 
CLUB No. 5. [oe . . pretnel, 
Josepha ‘ } tial Art Jd 
Home Magazine - $2.8 Dore’s Don Quixote... Lh. ix Best Thoughts of Dick 
Centennial Art Journal. ». 00 ain = 
Best Thoughts of Dicke ne 5. 00 Sent for &6.« Sent for &110.0% Boat. Ut 
a@- If none of the above offers includ ist the works y desire to select fr r Catalogue, s« is a list of 
the books you want, and we will give you the prices at which we w furnish the 
On receipt of a Draft or P. O. Order, the beoks will be carefully packed and sept by expres r in any way that 


may be designated, freight charges to be paid on delivery 


CLUB NO. 12. 


For Public and Private Libraries. 
A VERY CHOICE SELECTION. 


Chambers’s Encyclopredia............. , Oy S47 5 
Chambers’s Book of Days.... — 8 00 
Froude’s History of England 12 a Oo 
Library of Wonders sie 20 7 On 
Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon. i 4 50 
Home Magazine.................. : diss - 2 50 
Dore’s Milton's Paradise Lost Ly 25 00 
Waverly Novels....... ll s 23 vols 4 50 
Dore's Wandering Je “ . ” Oe 
Centennial Art Journal! ee os 
Dore’s Don Quixote san opal 1 ve % Te 
Best Thoughts of Dickens 1 * 
Shakspeare spunge —_ Bes ; 00 
Macaulay's History of E nglanc ae | : * 
Opolopedia of English Poe WOE hiidinsitlintackbniciseaseaten 1s an 


Sent for $120 00 


SPECIAL CLUBS 


to include books, new and old, from the lists of -— Publishers in | the United States, 
made up at greatly reduced rates, Send us st : ’ 
you promptly the very lowest figures 

If books are to be sent ’ by mail instead of express, we will state the exact ar int of 


postage to be remitted with the order 


7 S, ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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/ Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 










tFLGRA, INEVER SAWSUCHANALTERATION) /“GouRAuD’s ORIENTAL = 
IN ANY HUMAN BEING gfiiiiaiae. CREAMAND HIS MEDICATED 


WHAT HAS MADE 4 , j SOAP METAMORPHOSED ME 










80 WONDEREU FROM AFRIGHT TOA BELLE 


A CHANGE 
hy ae 


Is the finest and the most innocent preparation for the Skin and Complexion ever invented 
Freckles, Eruptions, Tan, Sallowness, 
And : eformities of the Skin vanish e ite ude like mist before the rays of 


PREPARED AND INVENTED BY 


DR. Tr. FELIA GOURAUD, 


No. 48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL LIVE DRUGGISTS. 


THE NEW COMBINATION 


LE CERCLE. 
THE BEAUTIFUL LAWN GAME, NOW COMBINED WITH CROQUET, 


Two GAMES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 
Se 








“ > 
s - i 
Pan Fp _ 
- 
“Croguet is to yield the palm to Le Cercle, which takes half the space, presénts more varic 4 : re elegant.” 
No. 44, without Balls and Mallet, for those who have © oo uet, $3.00; No, 0, $6.00; No. 1, $10.00 ; Ne 0; No. 3, $20. 


Send Stamp for Circular, or mentee ve Boo 


B. BROOKS & Co.. 


Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
Orders received for this game by the Publishers of “ Arthur's Home Magazine” 











Fine Chromos and Oil Paintines 

















Hoover’s 


— 


ywhere in the City. 
-naneets a . | A wae a 7 


at Lower Prices than an 
flieliee<<- aT. 


A wt 


tei 





